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Flour Mill Location: 
The Changing Pattern 
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Grain Stocks Continue 
At Record Levels 
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There's more than flour 


in this scoop 


when it's y 


@) CCI D E N a f } , The big differences in this flour 


are milling quality and baking dependability. 
You get them in every scoop of 
Occident, in every sack, in every order. 


This quality and dependability are 
built into Occident . .. have been for over 
75 years. That’s why this ore bakery 
flour has a reputation for excellence 
throughout the baking industry. 


Quality sets the Occident. name apart 
in the field of flours .. . makes Occident 
unequalled for premium specialty 
breads as well as regular commercial 
production. You get this milling quality 
and baking dependability in 

Occident. You can’t buy these 
Occident differences in another 
flour at any price. 


RUSSELL-MILLER Milling Co., millers of OCCIDENT FLOUR & 


Other bakery fiours milled to Occident standards: American Beauty, Producer, Powertul 
and other superb Hard Spring, Hard Winter and Soft Wheat Gakery Fiours 


MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA 
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. “From Harbin-to-Nunn-to-Halverson is a 

How Ed Harbin helps make double play combo at our control lab that 
I’m proud to be a part of,’ declares Ed 

Harbin, one of Commander Larabee’s top- 


Commander Larabee flight flour technicians. 


‘*My job is to mill the wheat in this labora- 
tory mill . . . Nunn bakes it .. . and 
Halverson makes the chemical analysis. If 
the wheat meets our standards, we buy it. 
Otherwise, we check other lots. 





"Talk about a squeeze play, wheat has it before it "You can't make good bread from poor flour. . . or 
reaches our bins. This lot got Wes Nunn’s the finest flour from poor wheat. That’s why 
enthusiastic okay because his pilot tests show we are so particular about the wheat we buy. 
that it will bake into loaves that are tall, tan It’s one more reason why you'll find Com- 
and terrific. mander Larabee is better to buy from.” 


Vy 
COMMANDER Wy FOO ttt: Bakery Floursl 
LARABEE y A DIVISION OF ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND - MINNEAPOLIS 
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APPOINTMENT — The appointment 
of Leslie F. Sheffield as executive 
secretary of the Great Plains 
Wheat Market Development Assn. 
has been announced by Clifford R. 
Hope, president of the organiza- 
tion 
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MNF PROGRAM—The program for 
the 57th annual convention of the 
Millers National Federation is now 
complete, according to an an- 
nouncement from MNF headquar- 
ters in Chicago. The convention 
will be held May 13-15 at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 
For details see 
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WHEAT FIELD DAY—Changes in 
the format, timing and location 
of the annual field day sponsored 
by the Kansas Wheat Improvement 
Assn., and the miller-baker dinner 
preceding it, are expected to in- 
crease attendance and to bring the 
milling and baking industries com- 
pletely up-to-date with wheat de- 
velopments, legislative and other- 
wise. The field day will be held 
May 21. More details on 
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FLOUR MARKETS—Bakery buyers 
displayed a marked lack of inter- 
est in new bookings the past 
week. The prospect of an old crop 
wheat shortage has receded, fore- 
casts of an improved new South- 
west crop are spreading, and price 
increases failed to arouse any con- 
cern on the part of flour buyers 
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CAPACITY PATTERNS —The sev- 
enth and last in a series of maps, 
with accompanying commentaries, 
to be published in The Miller on 
the changing pattern of flour mill 
location in the U.S. and Canada 
during the 20th Century, 
by a specialist in economic geo- 
graphy and industrial location 
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Wheat, Feed Grain Stocks Maintain 


Recent Pattern of Record Levels 


Wheat, Sorghum, Soybeans, Corn Hit All-Time Highs; 
Oats, Rye, Flaxseed Move Sharply Upward 


—Report— 


WASHINGTON — Stocks of 
wheat, feed grains and soybeans in 
all positions April 1 maintained the 
recent pattern of record levels, the 
Agricultural Marketing Service of 
the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture has reported. Wheat stocks at 
1,540 million bushels, sorghum 
grain at 613 million and soybeans 
at 323 million bushels exceeded the 
previous records by 17, 44, and 26%, 
respectively. 


Corn stocks of nearly 3. billion 
bushels were 7% above the record 
level of a year ago and barley stocks 
were 10% larger. Oat stocks of 667 
million bushels moved ahead of the 
record level of 1956 and were 12% 
above a year earlier. Rye and flax- 
seed stocks each were sharply above 
the previous year. Stocks of feed 
grains—corn, oats, barley and sor- 
ghum grain—-totaled 119 million tons, 
more than a tenth above the previous 
record of 106 million tons in storage 
on April 1, 1958 

Wheat Stocks 

Wheat stocks of 1,540 million bush- 
els stored in all positions on April 1 
were the largest of record for that 
date, more than a third larger than 
the previous year and a sixth larger 
than the previous record holdings in 
1956. The stocks total was 5% larger 
than the record 1958 production with 
more than four-fifths either owned 
by the government or under govern- 
ment loan. Current stocks were less 


than Jan. 1, 1959, stocks by 280 mil- 
lion bushels. Off-farm wheat 
of 1,257 million bushels were a third 
larger than the holdings a year ear- 
lier as stocks increased in all storage 
Farm stocks at 283 million 
bushels were more than one-half lar- 
ger than last year and the third larg- 


est of record 


, 
StOCcKS 


positions 


Rye stocks of 18.2 million bushels 
stored in all positions on April 1 were 
almost a fifth larger than a year ear- 
lier and 33 larger than average 
Stocks in each storage position were 
estimated above April 1 a year ago 
with the farm stocks proportion of 
total stocks a near Farm 
stocks at 9.6 million bushels account- 
ed for almost 53% 
were the 
Off-farn 


record 


of total stocks and 
largest 1943 
stocks of 8.6 million bushels 
were about 18 above April 1, 1958 
but only 1 Stocks at 
interior mills and elevators were the 
fourth largest of record and 2‘ 
stocks in this year ago 
Terminal stocks of 3.4 million bush 
els were 44 above last year but a 
third less than average. Holdings in 
Commodity Credit Corp. bins were a 
record but still relatively small 


second since 


above average 


above 


position a 


Corn stocks in all storage positions 
April 1, at 2,992 million bushels 
record for the date and 7‘ 
April 1 stocks 
have increased each year 1952 
at an annual about 
200 million bushels. Stocks in interior 


were 
a new 
above a year earlier 
since 
average rate of 
warehouses, at 
about 91 


mills elevators and 
191 million bushels 


REPORT, 


were 





Variant on Surplus 


Disposal Program 


Brings CSS Crackdown to End Scheme 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — The Commodi- 
ty Stabilization Service has cracked 
down on a new variant of U.S. ag- 
ricultural surplus disposal in ex- 
port markets. Administratively, it 
has ordered all sales of surpluses 
under letters of credit issued by 
the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration be considered as bar- 
ter contracts and thereby governed 
by the destination controls issued 
by the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 


Up to this time, there has been one 
major contract approved for a large 
U.S. export house which obtained the 
use of a letter of credit from an ICA 
contractor, reportedly in the amount 
of $6 million, on a short term use 
basis. Agricultural surpluses were 
obtained. This deal was approved be- 
fore USDA officials sensed what was 
in the making 

It has been learned from ICA that 
there were potential outstanding let- 
ters of credit amounting to more than 
$600 million which were issued on 
the basis of preference if the basic 
contractors accepted U.S. agricultural 
commodities in basic payment 

When USDA officials learned of this 
condition they paled from the previ- 


letter of 
transac 


ous decision approving a 
credit exchange as a bartet 
tion 

The $600 million potential 
the britches off the USDA officials 
and after sensing the situation they 
decided barter 
country 
orders from Commodity 
stocks 

USDA did that despite the fact that 
it had previously created a precedent 
when it approved a similar transac- 
tion for the U.S. export house where 
by it could obtain agricultural sur 
pluses for export destinations without 
any restrictions. At the last hour 
USDA determined that the 
use of purchased letters of credit is 
sued by ICA construed as 
barter transactions and thereby lim- 


ited as ti 


scared 


they would 
control destinations on such 
Credit Corp 


impose 


officials 
could be 


country destinations 


Prior to the announcement of the 
decision, top USDA officials said they 
were determined not to permit this 
loophole in the export regulations to 
wreck the payment-in-kind program 

As things now stand, and there is 
nothing in the offing to upset the de- 
cision, use of letters of credit under 
ICA programs will only be redeem 
able if they conform to the prevail- 
ing A-B-C countries 
previously announced in 
with the barter program 


regulations, as 
connection 


—Comment— 
By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—The grain stock 
position reported by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture can do 
little less than cool off any bullish 
optimism over those crops. Wheat, 
rye, corn, oats, barley, grain sor- 
ghums and soybeans showed record- 
breaking total supplies as of April 
1, 1959. Obviously, such crops as 
may be affected by weather this 
year must be considered in the light 
of such potential conditions. 


First, let us consider the wheat 
crop disappearance in the last quar- 
ter—-this report reveals a total sup- 
ply in all locations of approximately 
1.5 billion bushels. Disappearance of 
wheat in this quarter January- 
March amounted to around 280 
million bushels, somewhat below the 
forecasted disappearance on the ba- 
sis of a full year. In proportion, how- 
ever, this figure is about 400 million 
bushels larger than at the same time 
last year. Farm holdings of as much 
as 280 million represent a 
red signal since they are 100 million 


bushels 


over a year ago 

The loan situation does not relieve 
the outlook 

USDA is now reporting that for 
the 1958 crop year it has under loan 
coverage more than 550 million bush- 
els. Red wheat put under loan through 
March is more than 20 
million bushels. But recent price lev- 
els at the sensitive Chicago market 
thought, have induced 
shipments to Chicago 


assessed at 


should, it is 


Also it may be expected that sales 
in store of red spring wheat in the 
Minneapolis area may also have en- 
couraged the movement of that type 
of wheat to the Chicago market. One 
whether the Chicago con- 
from its recent 
also wonder if 


questions 
tract can 
break—-and one must 
the new crop July contract at Chica- 
o can maintain its present position 


View Bearish 
USDA announcement last 
concerning grains under price 
support reflects a melancholy, bear- 
ish view of the corn market 

Thus far the big, speculative com- 
modity markets have failed to reflect 
the huge weight of surpluses in such 
commodities as wheat, corn and soy- 
beans. These speculative markets, for 
COMMENT, page 34) 


recover 


Corn 
Another! 


week 





STRIKE AT PILLSBURY 
ENID MILL SETTLED 


ENID, OKLA. — Operations re- 
sumed Apri! 27 at the Enid flour mill 
of the Pillsbury Co. following a strike 
which involved about 130 hourly em- 
ployees at the mill. The strike was 
started April 6 and management and 
the grain millers union reached agree- 
ment April 22. The dispute was over 
the number of men assigned to certain 
jobs. Clyde Nicholson, plant manager, 
said management and union reached 
agreement after two meetings. 
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Editorial 


The Potential Impact of the St. Lawrence Seaway 


HE COST OF TRANSPORTING flour from 
T the point of production to the point of us- 
age is an integral part of the price ultimately 
charged. Further back, the freight charged on 
wheat and, further forward, the freight charged 
on the end products themselves—bread and baked 
foods—-add a significant portion to the price paid 
by the consumer. This is true of both the domestic 
and export markets. 

Right now, the railroads are in the thick of 
conferences aimed at ending disparities in rates 
and in easing rates—the latter shooting at regain- 
ing some of the traffic lost to trucks and barges 
But another facet of the transportation network 
looming large in importance is the St. Lawrence 
Seaway, now open to traffic. (Officially, the sea- 
way will not be open until June 26 and in com- 
memoration of the event The Northwestern Miller 
plans to devote a large portion of its issue of June 
23 to an analysis of the impact of the waterway.) 

But the advent of the seaway, after 50 years 
of wrangling, is fact, though work will not be 
completely finished, with a uniform channel and 
port depth of 27 ft., until 1962. 


Seventeen states, in part or in total, fall in the 
area tributary to what should be more properly 
called the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway. They 
are Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Mich- 
igan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, 
New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
South Dakota, Wisconsin and Wyoming. These 
states grow more than three-quarters of the total 
annual production of wheat, corn, barley, oats, rye, 
sorghum, soybeans and flaxseed in the U.S. Their 
grain goes to deficient areas within the country 
as well as to a multitude of overseas destinations 

The potential movement to countries located 
convenient for service from the waterway, based 
on the annual average for 1945-54, is more than 


395 million bushels. This is 69% of the total aver- 
age annual grain exports in the period 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture, after con- 
siderable research, claims that grain shipments 
can be made at substantially lower rates than by 
present routes. (The Miller, April 21, page 7.) 
There are many people, of course, who differ from 
the USDA view, for all the facts have not yet been 
analyzed. 

However, this much is clear. The impact of 
the seaway represents the writing on the wall for 
the railroads. Unless railroad rates are substan- 
tially reduced on grain shipments from producing 
areas to ports on the Great Lakes, increasing vol- 
umes of grain will move to those ports in trucks 
and barges. Moreover, says USDA: “A considerable 
volume of the export grain that has moved through 
Gulf ports will find an outlet at lower transporta- 
tion costs via the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Sea- 
way route. Unless railroad rates on grain to At- 
lantic Coast ports are reduced, much of the ex 
port grain formerly moving through these ports 
may be diverted to the seaway route.” 

This assumes, of course, that port harbors on 
the Great Lakes are deepened to accommodate 
vessels loaded to the full seaway draft 

Just how the flour trade could benefit from 
the seaway remains in doubt at this juncture 
Would it be feasible, for instance, to transport 
flour via the Great Lakes ports to the huge do- 
mestic markets backing the Atlantic Coast? USDA 
has this to say in respect of grain: “On the basis 
of computed costs, there appears little prospect of 
economical use of the seaway route soon for move- 
ment of grain from lake ports to Atlantic Coast 
ports for domestic use.” 

Be certain of this—the millers will watch the 
situation from the point of view of supplying both 
the domestic and overseas markets, and will take 
the advantage if advantage becomes apparent 


The Strenuous Round of the Allied Tradesman 


HOUGH NOT OFTEN recorded, the work 
- done by the allied trades of the flour, baking 
and feed industries does not go unnoticed or un- 
appreciated. It is part of the job of an allied trades 
man to be on the spot at all major conventions, 
conferences and meetings for there he can meet 
with his customers, large and small, executive 
administrative and technological 

He has to be facile in discussing his products, 
instantly available to be of service. He is more 
than an order-taker for his counsel and advice 
are often sought. The results are seen at his home 
office throughout the year as the sales’ slips pile up 

Amid the work of representing his firm, he 
finds time to help the various trade organizations 
in one capacity or another—as a committee mem- 
ber on this or that project, as a secretary, as a 
treasurer or in manning a registration desk o1 
information booth. This is labor he enjoys but 
withal he is building up goodwill for his firm and 
perhaps more importantly, greater solidarity with 
in the industries he serves. And, remember, an 
allied man often services more than one industry 

Spare a thought, momentarily, for the lot of 
those allied tradesmen who begin two weeks of 
strenuous visiting on May 3. First, many of them 
go to Washington to see the members of the 
American Association of Cereal Chemists at work; 
thereafter, with but a backward glance at home, 


wife and offspring, they dart to Chicago, there to 
work with and for the members of the Association 
of Operative Millers and the American Feed Manu 
facturers Assn. In the latter part of the second 
week, some will move over to another part of town 
to greet the members of the Millers National Fed- 
eration 

And many of them have been assiduous at- 
tenders at regional meetings of millers, bakers 
and feedmen throughout the year, and only re 
cently had spells in Chicago and Washington with 
the American Society of Bakery Engineers and 
the Associated Retail Bakers of America, respec 
tively 

If only Mr. Hoffmann-La Roche, Mr. Merck, Mr 
Pfizer, Mr. Sterwin, Mr. Wallace or Mr. Tiernan 
would come up with some wonder vitamin to en- 
rich and fortify the allied tradesman in his en- 
deavor, a certain something that will give him the 
stamina to cope with such a strenuous round! 

How pleasant it must be, sighs the once-a-year- 
attendee, to live a life of conferences and conven- 
tions. Agreed—the allied men do not abhor chasin’ 
around, using the term with a meaning foreign to 
Miss Van Buren and Miss Landers, but there are 
members of the allied trades who will long re- 
member the two weeks beginning May 3. And they 
would not have it otherwise for it is all part of the 
service they gladly give their customer-friends 
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Leslie F. Sheffield to Be Executive 
Secretary of Regional Wheat Group 


GARDEN CITY, KANSAS The 
appointment of Leslie F. Sheffield, as 
executive secretary of the Great 
Plains Wheat Market Development 
Assn. has been announced by Clif- 
ford R. Hope, president of the or- 
ganization. Mr. Sheffield will make 
his headquarters in the main office 
of the association in Garden City 

Mr. Sheffield has submitted his res- 
ignation as chief of the Nebraska 
Wheat Commission, Lincoln, to be ef- 
fective May 1, according to an an- 
nouncement by Tellford M. Ewing, 
commission chairman. He has served 
as commission chief since March 1, 
1956. 

The association was organized Jan 
1, 1959, to develop additional market 
outlets for Great Plains wheat and 
to assist the farmers of this region 
in finding solutions for their wheat 
problems. The association was organ- 
ized and is financed through the Ne- 
braska Wheat Commission, the Kan- 
sas Wheat Commission and the Colo- 
rado Wheat Administrative Commit- 
tee to coordinate and to expedite 
wheat market development activities 
which are of mutual interest to all 
three states. 

Under the program of the associ- 
ation, foreign offices have been es- 
tablished in Europe, South America 
and Asia to help maintain existing 
markets and to develop additional 
outlets for U.S. Great Plains wheat 
Foreign wheat delegations consisting 
of government and industry repre- 
sentatives from wheat importing na- 


Wheat Commission 
Releases Third 
Annual Report 


LINCOLN, NEB.—The third an- 
nual report of the Nebraska Wheat 
Commission covering activities, pro- 
jects, wheat tax receipts and expendi- 
The 56-page 
review of 


tures has been released 
illustrated report 
the activities and projects carried on 
under the division of wheat develop- 
ment, utilization and marketing. The 
program is supported by a levy of 
one-fourth cent per bushel paid by 
the grower at the first sale of wheat 
grown in Nebraska 

Leslie F. Sheffield, chief of the 
commission, who has resigned to take 
position, that the third 
annual report gives a brief summary 
of the purpose and objective of each 
undertaken by the commis- 
sion from Nov. 1, 1957, through Oct. 
31, 1958. During this period the com- 
mission completed or had in progress 
four wheat development projects at 
the University of Nebraska 
utilization and 
marketing projects 
According to Mr. Sheffield, the 
has placed more effort 
ind funds on wheat marketing pro- 
jects since it felt the greatest need is 
for work leading to expanded mar- 
kets for U.S. hard winter wheat. Spe- 
cial emphasis has been given to for- 
development 


gives a 


i new said 


project 


two 
wheat projects, 


wheat 


commission 


eign market activities 
through a cooperative program with 
wheat commissions in Kansas and 
Colorado and in cooperation with the 
Foreign Agricultural Service, U.S 
Department of Agriculture, under 
Public Law 480 

The commission has helped to fi- 
nance visits to this country by sever- 
il foreign mposed of 
key government and industry officials 

(Turn to COMMISSION, page 


delegations ci 


Great 
is pro- 


tions will be brought to the 
Plains area to see how wheat 
duced, stored, marketed and proc- 
essed here. In addition Great Plains 
wheat will be displayed at interna- 
tional trade fairs and numerous other 
activities undertaken to step up for- 
eign outlets for U.S. wheat. Other 
fields of activity for Great Plains 
wheat will include domestic market- 
ing, transportation, utilization, 
nomic studies and public relations for 
wheat growers in the Great Plains 

Mr. Ewing stated that 
Nebraska Wheat . Commission was 
sorry to lose Mr. Sheffield, his new 
connection offers a greater opportuni- 
ty and the program of the associa- 
tion is of vital interest to Nebraska 
Mr. Ewing has appointed Robert J 
Florell, presently director of market- 
ing for the commission, to serve as 
acting chief until the next commis- 
sion meeting on May 7-8 


eco- 


while the 


Mr. Sheffield was graduated from 
the University of Nebraska College 
of Agriculture in January, 1950, 
where he received the bachelor of 
science degree in agronomy with high 
distinction. Following his graduation 
he taught a veterans’ agricultural 


1g % 


Leslie F. Sheffield 
training course at North Platte for 
one and one-half years, then 
as Colfax County extension agent at 
Schuyler for one year. From June 1 
1952, to March 1, 1956, he was exec 
utive secretary of the Nebraska Grain 
Improvement Assn. at the college of 
agriculture in Lincoln 


served 





Puerto Rican Mill Starts Production 


SAN JUAN, PUERTO RICO—Pro- 
duction began April 20 at Molinos de 
Puerto Rico, the new $5 million flour, 
cornmeal! and animal feed mill on San 
Juan Bay. The mill, the first in Puer- 
to Rico, is a wholly-owned subsidi- 
ary of Nebraska Consolidated Mills 
Co., which owns mills at Decatur, 
Ala.; Tunnel Hill, Ga.; Greensburg 
Ind., and Fremont, Grand Island and 
Omaha, Neb 

Sixty guests from the mainland 
joined 100 island leaders in dedication 
ceremonies in San Juan. Those at- 
tending from the mainland included 
officers and directors of Nebraska 
Consolidated Mills Co. and its prin- 
cipal customers and suppliers 

J. Allan Mactier, Omaha, president 
of Nebraska Consolidated and _ its 
Puerto Rican subsidiary, dedicated 
the mill to the people of Puerto Rico 
Only 363 days elapsed between driv- 
ing of the first piling for the mill and 
arrival of the first shipload of grain 
Mr. Mactier pointed out. The ship 
which sailed from Mobile carried hard 
wheat from Nebraska and Kansas 
soft wheat from Alabama, spring 
wheat from Minnesota, soybean meal 
from Iowa and Illinois, and yellow 
corn from the St. Louis area 

The mill is expected to be the hub 
of agricultural and industrial activi- 


$300 million per 
Rican economy 
Moscoso. chief 


Develop 


will add 
Puerto 
Teodoro 
Economic 
The amount is 
industry in 
freely 


ties that 
year to the 
according to 
of Puerto 
ment Administration 
greater than all existing 
the commonwealth which is 
associated with the U.S 


Rico Ss 


The establishment of the combina 
development 
s, dairy prod 


tion mill will encourage 
of farms to produce egg 
ucts, poultry and meat; and the de 
velopment of food-processing plants 
of all kinds, Mr. Moscoso said. He 
praised the “visionary and progres 
sive spirit’ shown by Nebraska Con 
solidated in establishing the mill 

The mill was blessed by Jaime Pe 
dro Davis, Roman Catholic Bishop 
of San Juan. At dedication ceremo 
the U.S. flag was raised by Sen 
Hruska (R Neb.): the 

flag by Roberto San 
Puerto Rican 
ind the house flag of Molinos 
de Puerto Rico by Miss Jan Mactiet 
daughter of the president of Nebraska 
Consolidated grandfather 
R. S. Dickinson board 
chairman of the milling 

Vice president and 
ger of the Puerto Rican mill is Owen 
W. Cotton Omaha and 
Plattsmouth 


mies 
Roman L 
Puerto Rican 
chez-Vilella secretary 


of state 


and by he 
who is the 
company 
general mana 
formerly of 


Neb 


MILL DEDICATED—Pictured are the dedication ceremonies of Molinos de 
Puerto Rico, a new $5 million flour, cornmeal and animal feed mill which is a 
subsidiary of Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha. Bishop Jaime Pedro 
Davis is imparting the benediction. Left to right are R. S. Dickinson, chairman 


of the board, Nebraska Consolidated; Teodoro 


Moscoso, director, Economic 


Development Administration of Puerto Rico; Bishop Davis; Sen. Roman Hru- 


ska (R., Neb.); Roberto 


Sanchez-Vilella, 


Puerto Rican secretary of state, 


and J. Allan Mactier, president of Nebraska Consolidated and Molinos de 


Puerto Rico. 


Recapitalization 
Plan for FMA 
Gets Approval 


KANSAS CITY Stockholders of 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., have 
approved a recapitalization program, 
which, in effect, eliminates the ar- 
rears on the two classes of preferred 
reduces the par value of 
the common stock to $1 from $5 a 
share. (See the Miller, April 14, 
1959, page 3.) At a meeting here 
April 25, holders of common and pre- 
ferred stocks voted to put into ef- 
fect a voluntary exchange plan, un- 
der which each share of preferred 
lay accept a $20 principal amount 
f Sty debenture and each share 
of common may be exchanged for a 
$7.50 principal amount of debenture 
“Very fine 
two years” 


stock and 


earnings for the next 
is a result of the change- 
over of the company's operations 
flour producer to principally 
a grain storage operator were pre- 
dicted by J. M. Ferguson, Jr., com- 
pany 


from a 


president 
Earnings in the fiscal year ending 
May 31, 1960, should be at least 
$850,000, Mr. Ferguson said. In the 
first months of the current 
fiscal year to Jan. 31, the company 
had net income of $284.480, which 
did not reflect any of the income 
from the additional storage capacity 
installed, he said 
Flour Mills of 
has about 10! 


eight 


America currently 
million bushels of 
June the capacity 
will be 12 million bushels. Mr 
Ferguson there should be no 
difficulty in filling all the space this 
yeal 


storage space By 
about 


S iid 


BREA S THE STAFF rue 


Herman Steen Will 
Address Opening 
Of AACC Meeting 


ST. PAUL Herman 
president of the Millers 
Federation, has accepted an 
tion to address the opening 
of the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
Assoc 


Steen, vice 
National 
invita- 


session 


Chemists 
it the Statler-Hilton Hotel at Wash 
ington, D.C., May 3-7. The title of 
his address will be “Industry Speaks 
Out for Nutrition in Cereal 
Products 

According to an AACC spokesman 
Mr. Steen is expected to present en 
pointing the 
cereal prod- 
good nu 


can ation of Cereal 


Good 


couragin suggestions 


way to wider usage of 
ucts on the sound 
tritional During Mr. Steen's 
long association and work with the 
Wheat F'our Institute of Chicago, the 


spokesman have 


basis of 


Vaiues 


said, wide gains 
ymplished in securing ac- 
nutritional values 
public, but 
serving the 


public health 


been acc 
ceptance of these 
) by the 
fessional 


il, dental 


general 
people 
and 


Mr. Steen 


keynote for 


is expected to sound a 
progress in the cereal 
industry with his address, the spoke 
man concluded 


BREA . re 


CM&E Dividend 

DENVER —-Robert M. Pease, pres 
ident of the Colorado Milling & Ele 
vator Co that at a 
quarter'y 
was cde 


has announced 
meeting held April 24 a 
dividend of 35¢ per share 
clared on the company’s outstanding 
common stock. The dividend is pay 
able June 1 to stockholders of 
ord at the close of business May 15 


rec- 
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MNF Convention Program Complete; 
At Least ‘Average’ Attendance Seen 


CHICAGO—The program for the 
57th annual convention of the Mill- 
ers National Federation is now 
complete, according to an an- 
nouncement from MNF headquar- 
ters in Chicago. The convention 
will be held May 13-15 at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

In addition to the speakers previ- 
ously announced (see The Miller, 
April 14, page 7.), the program in- 
cludes Dr. Carleton Rogers of Elgin, 
Ill.. member of the Methodist clergy, 


MNF DIRECTORS 
ELECTED 


CHICAGO—Members of the board 
of directors of the Millers National 
Federation have been elected for the 
coming year. In the election by mail 
Donald H. Wilson, Eckhart Milling 
Co., Chicago, was reelected MNF 
president. New members of the board 
are F. M. Atkinson, Atkinson Milling 
Co., Minneapolis; L. W. Back, La 
Grange Milling Co., Red Wing, Minn.; 
Burton Roberts, General Mills, Inc., 
San Francisco, and Paul Uhlmann, 
Jr., Standard Milling Co., Buffalo. 
The remaining 34 directors were re- 
elected, 

BBBBBBID DDI DP” 


the dinner speaker; D1 
Michigan State Uni 
will be 


who is to be 
John Hazard of 
ersity, East Lansins 

co-leader of the St L 


who 
iwrence Sea 


way discussion on the program 


Attendance Prediction 
servations have been com 
in active rate, MNF oflicials 

said. They predict that convention at 
at least equal to the 


tendance will be 


average of recent years 


Quite a portion of the advance res 
MNF 


who 


added, Is 
inten 


officials 


indicate an 


cl tions 
from 
tion to 
of the A 
ers technical conference 
Chicago The May 13 se 
AQOM conference 
ol presentation on 


millers 
attend SESSIONS 
ssociation of Oper Mill- 
May 11-14 in 


ssion ol the 


some of the 


ative 


ifture a serie 
mill ma 
and 


will fe 
new 
and this 
to be attracting more than ay 
ittention, MNF officials 
Millers IEexport Assn 


chinery equipment 
ecms 
erage noted 


The Flour has 





Continental to Open 
New Orleans Office 


ood progress 


NEW 


being made 


With 
istruction of the 
grain elevator for Continental 
Michel Fri 
president, has an 


YORK 
on the Col 
new 
Grain Co. at New Orleans 
boul Continental 
nounced plans to open a New Orleans 


Sept. 1 so that it in become 


functional betor« 
Is completed neat n a ot the veal 

Kurt Horn of ‘ontinental’s St 
Louis office has been named to man 
age the New Orleans operatic He 
will ibout 
Sept. 1 

William Blood and 
of Eiseman & Co., a C 
sidiary in New Orleans 
tinental’s new 

Mr. Fribourg als 
opening of a forwardin 
luth, Minn., in anticip 
seaway traflic throug! 
Thomas Stanley of Continent 
falo office will handle the fi ( 
at Duluth. The oflice will be ready 
operation in time to handle first ship 
ments. 


assume his 


ployvees 

sub- 
n Con 
ottice 


announced its meeting for noon May 
13. There will be a meeting of the 
Millers Advisory Council of Kansas 
State University at breakfast May 
14. The federation committee on ag- 
riculture has also scheduled a break- 
fast meeting May 14, and other fed- 
eration committees are expected to 
meet during the convention. 


Young Millers Meeting 

The young millers are to meet at 
a luncheon May 14, and Jeff D. So- 
ted Wing (Minn.) Milling Co., 
announced that the 
meeting will feature an address by 
Dean McNeal, executive vice presi- 
dent, the Pillsbury Co., Minneapolis, 
on the way a trade organization deals 
with Washington problems. 

Directors of MNF are scheduled to 
meet during the morning, May 14, to 
policies for the next year 
and to elect officers and to transact 
other necessary business. The agenda 
for this meeting has already reached 
rather extensive proportions, MNF 
officials commented 


gard, 


chairman, has 


consider 


Here is the convention program 


Wednesday, May 13 
Social hour and cocktail party 


Thursday, May 14 
Meeting of Board of Directors 
Millers National Federation 
Young Millers meeting 
Presidential address—D. H. Wilson 
Future of the Federation and of 
the Milling Industry Herman 
Steen, vice president, Millers Na 
tional Federation 
Presentation of new 
staff 


Federation 


Annual banquet 

The Road Ahead Dr 
Rogers First Methodist 
Elgin, til 

Friday, May 15 
What Organized Wheat Growers 
Hope to Do Floyd Root, National 
Association of Wheat Growers 
The Baker Is Doing His Part,"’ 
Louis E. Caster, Chairman, Ameri 
sn Institute of Baking 

Food Faddism, With Special Ref 
erence to Wheat Flour Foods 
Dr. Philip L. White, American Med 

a! Assn 
Problems in 
ports A. B 
Feder hi on 
mittee 
Luncheon session 

Econom Impact of St Law 
rence Seaway Dr. Harold Mayer 
University of Chicago Dr John 
Hazard, Michigan State University 
Question and answer period 


Car'eton 
Church 


Flour Ex 
Chairman 
Com 


American 
Sparboe 
Export Advisory 


Clarence D. Howe 


OGILVIE CHAIRMAN—The election 
of Clarence D. Howe as a director and 
as chairman of the board has been 
announced by Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Montreal. He succeeds the late 
Gordon R. Ball. Mr. Howe, minister 
of trade and commerce under the 
former Liberal government, is chair- 
man of the board of Price Brothers & 
Co., Ltd., and a director of the Bank 
of Montreal and a number of other 
prominent Canadian companies. 





Two Pillsbury Milling 


Superintendents Named 


MINNEAPOLIS J. C. MeNeil, 
flour production manager of the Pills- 
bury Co., has announced the appoint- 
ment of new milling superintendents 
at the firm’s Sacramento, Cal., and 
Atchison, Kansas, mills 
has been transferred 
from Calgary to Sacramento to re- 
place John Cashman, who has re- 
signed to enter the aircraft industry 
Kugene Keene has been promoted at 
Atchison to replace Roy Hood. Mr 
Hood is retiring after 36 years with 
Pillsbury 

Mr. Keene has worked at the At- 
chison mill since 1922. Mr. Fox joined 
Pillsbury in 1946 at Calgary 


Ernest Fox 





AMONG WINNERS—Martha 


and Paul 


Burlingame, center, who own the 


College Hill Bakery in Beaver Falls, Pa., examine a loaf of whole wheat bread 
after winning a hundred pound bag of Pillsbury Flavormor whole wheat flour 
during the Associated Retail Bakers of America convention in Washington. 
Four hundred sacks of the turbo ground product were won by bakers attend- 


ing the convention. The 


Burlingames are 


being congratulated by Howard 


Baier, left, merchandising manager for the Pillsbury Co., and Ken Kooker, 
the firm's Philadelphia district manager. 


April 28, 1959 


Ralston Purina 
Earnings for Six 


Months at New High 


ST. LOUIS Ralston Purina Co 
earnings for the first six months of 
the fiscal year hit a new high of $21,- 
986,972 on sales of $264,058,643. Earn- 
ings are $2,244,969, or 33¢ per share, 
more than for the same period last 
year when sales totaled $238,759,065 

In the quarterly report for the six 
months ended March 31, Donald Dan- 
forth, chairman of the board, notes 
that “soybean processing operations 
have been unusually profitable this 
six months 

“The four plants which we acquired 
last fall have made this a far more 
important division of our total busi- 
ness.”’ 

Feed tonnage “is continuing at over 
5-million-ton speed for the year,’’ Mr 
Danforth said. ‘“‘The increase in vol- 
ume has helped offset lower margins. 
The reduction in price has been made 
as a policy move to aid our customers 
during this period of over-production 
which has resulted in lower returns 
on feeding operations. It is hoped that 
a reasonable and orderly reduction in 
the number of animal units being 
raised will correct this situation in 
the near future 

“The Ralston Purina division, which 
now includes new Purina dog chow, 
has shown substantial growth in all 
items. Our popular new cereal Corn 
Chex will have national distribution 
by the end of September,” Mr. Dan- 
forth said. 


Tentative Approval 
Given Bill Raising 


Wheat Supports 


W ASHINGTON—A House agricul- 
tural subcommittee has tentatively 
aipproved a compromise bill to in- 
crease the wheat price support level 
while cutting back acreage allot- 
ments. The administration is expected 
to be opposed to such a bill 

The subcommittee’s measure makes 
mandatory a 20% cut in the allot- 
ments of individual wheat farmers for 
the 1960 and 1961 This would 
reduce the present 55-million acreage 
national allotment to 44 million 

At the same time, the minimum 
price support level would be raised 
from the present 75° of parity to 
85°°, which would amount to $2.01 
bu. at present 

The Senate Agriculture Committee 
a bill pending which would leave 
parity but 


S THE STAFF r Llre 


crops 


h is 
price supports at 7% of 
make a 5‘ individual cut in wheat 
allotments of farmers with than 
200 acres and 10° for farmers with 
more than 200 acres 

Both the Senate and House 
nittee are pressing to get new wheat 
legislation through before 
May 15, the date when Depart- 
ment of Agriculture plans for 1960 
must be ready 


less 


com- 


Congress 


U.S 


BREAD |S THE STAFF 


Acquisition Mad 


NEW YORK—Russell E. Duvernoy, 
president of Duvernoy Bakeries, Inc 
has announced the acquisition of the 
21 restaurant routes of the Wheat- 
ality Baking Corp. Wheatality is 
known throughout the New York area 
and has been in business since Feb- 
ruary, 1929. The Wheatality sales and 
delivery organization will be retained 
Mr. Duvernoy said, with headquarters 
at 633 W. 44th St.. New York 


F Fe 
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Grocers Baking 
Sale Approved 
By Stockholders 


LOUISVILLE, KY 
of Grocers Baking Co 
unanimously to sell their stock at 
around $200 a share to Campbell 
Taggart Associated Bakeries, Inc., of 
Dallas, Texas. (See The Miller, April 
14, 1959, page 6.) 

Kenneth Hikes, president of Gro- 
cers, said Campbell Taggart is ex- 
pected to take over the Louisville 
company about May 16. He said no 
changes in operations or personnel 
are planned except that he will with- 
draw from the company 

There are 32,000 shares of Grocers 
stock outstanding. The sale will in- 
volve about $6 million. Shares will 
be paid for in cash. 

In addition to its headquarters and 
plant here, the Grocers firm operates 
plants in Lexington, Bowling Green 
Owensboro, and Paducah, Ky.; New 
Albany, Bedford and Evansville, Ind 
and Johnson City, Tenn 

Through subsidiaries, Campbel] 
Taggart operates bakeries in 58 cities 
in 21 states 

Among Campbell Taggart subsidi- 
aries is the Colonial Baking Co 
Nashville, which cancelled plans to 
open a $1 million bakery in Hopkins- 
ville, Ky., after negotiations for the 
Grocers merger began 


Stockholders 
have voted 


THE STAFF F re 
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Sales of Wheat, 
Flour Reported 


Under IWA 


WASHINGTON-— The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has reported that 
wheat and wheat flour sales, includ- 
ing International Wheat Agreement 
sales, registered for export payment 
with the Commodity Credit Corp. by 
commercial exporters during the week 
April 15-21, were as follows 


Wheat under the payment-in-kind 
program, for the week 9,810,622 
bu.; cumulative since July 1, 1958 
286,645,931 bu 

Flour under the 
program, for the week 770,940 cwt 
(1,784,572 bu. wheat equivalent) 
cumulative since July 1, 1958, 21 
082,177 cwt. (48,801,023 bu 
equivalent). Cumulative 
the corresponding period a \ 
ago, beginning July 1, 1957, totaled 
237,817,127 bu. wheat and 21,769,877 
ewt. flour 


cash payment 


wheat 
sales for 


yeal 


By agreement between buyers and 
usually at the stipulation of 
countries concerned 
consummated 


sellers, 
the importing 
certain transactions are 
for recording against annual guaran- 
teed quantities under IWA. Other 
transactions are concluded outside the 
agreement 

Cumulative recordings of US 
transactions through April 21 
amounted to 74,788,000 bu. against 
the U.S. guaranteed quantity for the 
current crop year of 128,757,000 bu 
Canada has shipped 80,629,000 bu. of 
its guarantee of 100,295,000 bu. Aus- 
tralian shipments now total 13,562,- 
000 bu. of a guarantee of 29,493,000 
bu. Exports of Argentina, France and 
Sweden have reached 10,354,000 bu 
of a guarantee of 36,709,000 bu 

A total of 179,333,000 bu. of a 
of 295,254,000 bu. has now been moved 
by the exporting countries partici- 
pating in IWA 


goal 
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Kansas Wheat Improvement Association: 


Producers, Millers, Bakers 
Plan Wichita Field Day Event 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS— 
Changes in the format, timing and Mast, Jr vice 
location of the annual field day resi Millers National 
sponsored by the Wheat leration “hit Dr. Glenn Beck 
Improvement Assn., and the miller- tor Experiment Sta 
baker dinner preceding it, are ex Shellenbe I 
pected to increase attendance and wad of the depart t of flow 
to bring the milling and baking in- Kansas State 
dustries completely up-to-date with nd | nev C. McCoy 
Wheat developments, legislative and department 


Increase in Net eee 
Profit Reported as 
For Burrus Mills 


have | 
Cross, C 
DALLAS, TEXAS Net profit of Co.. Denver 
Burrus Mills, Inec., Dallas, for the Manhattan 
nine months ended March 31, 1959 respectivels 
were $2,929,000, after all taxes and  yitat 
charges, J. P. Burrus, president of 
the company, has reported to stock- 
holders. This compares with $2,105,- , ee 
000 earned in the similar period last edie eon ers , others 
crop year, an increase of 39% vement 
Mr. Burrus said that despite 
revolution in Cuba, the earnings 
the company’s Havana _ properties 
have not been seriously curtailed, and ‘ 
expressed the opinion that the Allis Hotel 
look for the company’s Cuban opera- Several high powered sp will \ ) ose \ nvitations. Mr 
tions was ' i incipal address, 
Satisfactory earnings for ind its 
quarter of the 
forecast by Mr 





MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN 
EXCHANGE ON DST 


MINNEAPOLIS—The 
Grain Exchange is now operating on 
daylight The 
opens at 9:30 a.m. and closes at 1:15 
p.m. (DST). The exchange is on the 
same schedule as the Chicago Board 
of Trade adjusted to a 
daylight April 27. 
The exchange plans to operate on this 


Minneapolis 


saving time. market 


Assn., Garden 


which also 


saving schedule Kansas 


schedule through Sept. 25. , 





Kansas City 
Braniff Air 


Kan 


lorado 


hour 
route 


ut one 
len 

fternoon i 
su'te 

if the 

1 the Allis Hotel 

producers, mill 

inter 

prob 


spon- 


iSSO- 


the , : 

of : Pas 3 : meee Mille t wiation will 
ur from 6 to 7 
de the miller 


also 


out- open 


good 


the final prob 
present year 


Burrus 


were 


Field Day Plans 


begin at 8:30 





miller 


I MM i baker 
G b O h N, I I eat nprovement in 
own by Other Name May Be Flour Sack | cd by Mi 
CHICAGO Men bers of if _ ' I \ ilk on Wheat 
ciation of Operative resea 1D will 
an opportunity to see mill be 
sack by any other 
high fashion gown du purposes of the 
nual technical ence t » ‘ th Th “2 etor ’ , " ‘ Market Devek p 
tel Sherman, Chicas ry amment = 1 I the topic of Mr 
*lans for the b I last report 
13 include a 


cotton 


the 
Millers will have 
that a flour 


name 


Asso- *resentation i dipped 
. . hellenberger 
t flour 


University 


State 


+f 
contet 


resent a 
ndustry 
ket values of 
istuff 
prior to 

crop by 


from 
Playclothes will 


tailored 


prepared the 


outfits d from 

National 

leled in the conta f | ruce 1U y 

An \ “ottor ‘our wardrobes ! ! f « ! ‘ ial fields 
, for , re : wi ‘ounty will be 


robes 
ton Council wi be mo 
ballroom of the Hote! 
audience of 900 mille ind guests is 
expected To 


fashions made from 


Sherman wheat 


witness the pat ie f bag nditioned buses 
ch will he served 
ne the tour 
iirline fight will 
und 6:30 
nsas City at 7:30 
uld be made 


Hotel M 


if i’ 


Paul M. Barnes, 
Treasurer of Toledo 


Board of Trade, Dies 


M. Barnes, 72 
do Board of 
April 21. M 
of the Toledo 


Grain Co. the 


TOLEDO 


the Wabash 
the 
‘Oo. as a buyer 
ind Milling Co 
, pure} , F hefore opening 
i the insin here in 1936 


accountant 


and 
soard of Trade in 
re! ind represen 
o Board of Trade 


member 
The dipped-hemline evening gown, left, made from floral print bag fabric, 
is one of the many styles to be presented before the Association of Operative 
Millers technical conference banquet May 13 in Chicago. At right is another 
example of clothes made from flour bags. 
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Flour Sales Drop as Buyers 
Evidence Lack of Interest 
In Extending Old Bookings 


By KENNETH WAKERSHAUSER 


Northwestern Miller Market Editor 


flour buyers displayed a 
marked lack of interest In new 
bookings for the seven-day period 
ending April 27, and the reasons were 
close at hand. Reports about the size 
of the new Southwest wheat crop are 
optimistic, and bakers 
ire amply supplied with flour to 
stand by until they can determine 
the impact on pr’ces 

Too, the prospect of an old crop 
wheat shortage between now and 
30 has receded the past couple 
of weeks, although it was one of the 
major factors which spurred a couple 
flour buying 


1 
Increasingly 


June 


of good periods of 
earlier in the year. 
Flour mill representatives, for their 
part, were mainly concerned with 
maintaining shipping directions and 
production schedules on old bookings 
In all except the Southwest 
mills have watched their grinds drop 
steadily for several weeks, until three 
to four-day runs now common- 
place across the country 
Another factor 
the picture last week as 
prices began to down 
of the curtailed production schedules 
The net result rise in flour 
prices, and it with consider- 
ible indifference by and job- 
bers 
Sales by spring wheat mills for the 
week barely scraped 35% of capacity, 
with 30% in the central 
ind 27% in the 


areas 


injected into 
millfeed 
in spite 


was 
come 


was a 
was met 


bakers 


compared 
states-southeast 
Southwest 

There was some 
flour 
on approximately 
flour for Cevion 
ment was 


ictivity in the ex 
where mills. bid 
1.000 metric tons 
ind the 
buying 


port market 
rovern- 
actively for over- 
seas relief 

Production by mills of the US. for 
the imounted to 95° of five- 
day milling e compared with 
94° the 90% a 


year avo 


week 
pacity 
week 


tables on page 9) 


previous ind 


Bookings of Springs 
Sharply Curtailed 


The spring wheat flour business ex- 
contraction the 
shipping 
time and even 


perienced another 
past week, with 
directions, mill running 


inquiry sharply reduced from the pre 


new sales 


vious week. Mill sales representatives 


credited the slun p to several factors 

First and foremost, buyers of springs 
filled out their 
few 


crop year requirements 
There is little 
ilthough 
would probably be 


just a weeks ago 


new business to be found 


bakers ible 


sOMme 


to extend existing contracts to a full 
120 days if 
For anothet 


to circulate 


they so desired 

thing, reports continue 

singly 

sprin 
the 


causing prospective 


about the incre 


favorable outlook for the 
wheat 
ground 
buyers to sit 
they 
price 


crop now ron into 
This is 
and what 


back await 


surmise may be more favorable 
later 

In the Minneapolis area 
have not pressed hard for 
past few days because 


want to run the 


levels 
flour mills 
the 
they do not 
risk of having ex 
stocks on hand when inven 
are for property tax 
purposes April 30. The net result has 
been an additional drop in shipping 


sales 


cessive 


tories assessed 


directions and flour mill running 
time. Shipping directions ranged from 
three to four days for spring wheat 
mills, with the general trend down- 
ward. 

As a result 
pressing on 


of the adverse factors 
the market, sales by 
spring wheat mills for the week 
amounted to 35% of five-day milling 
capacity, compared with 64% the pre- 
vious week and 30% a year ago. Ex- 
port flour sales accounted for approxi- 
mately one-fifth of the week's total 
sales. 

Shipments by spring wheat mills 
amounted to 85% of capacity, com- 
pared with 87% the previous week 
and 97% a year ago. 

Production by mills at Minneapolis 
last week averaged 92% of five-day 
capacity, compared with 83% the pre- 
vious week and 86% for the compara- 
ble week of last year. Production by 
mills of the interior Northwest 
amounted to 85% of capacity, com- 
pared with 97% for the previous week 
and a year ago. Production by mills 
of the Northwest amounted to 87% 
of capacity, compared with 90% the 
previous week and 93% a year ago 

Spring wheat bakery flour prices 
were strong all week, mainly to cover 
losses in the weaker millfeed market 
Minneapolis on April 24 
were approximately 2¢ higher than 
on April 17, but declined to the April 
17 basis again on April 27 as the 
spring wheat market softened 

Quotations April 24, carlots, Min- 
neapolis: Spring wheat standard pat- 
ent bakery flour $5.25@5.42, spring 
short patent $5.35@5.52, spring high 
gluten $5.65@ 5.82, first clear $4.90 @ 
9.20, whole wheat $5.25@5.30; na- 
tionally advertised family 
flour $7.10, 100-Ib 


Prices at 


brands of 
cottons 


Southwest Buying 
Light, Prices Strong 


Hard winter wheat mills found flour 
buyers few and far between as the 
quiet pace of sales continued 

Sales for the week amounted to 


——— 


Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
hundredweights, bulk unless other- 
wise specified. Mill list prices are 
quoted in the principal manufac- 
turing centers. They represent av- 
erage wholesale levels and do not 
take into account high or low ex- 
tremes at which occasional indi- 
vidual sales may have been made. 
Millfeed prices are reported in 
both bulk and sacked, per ton. 











7 « 


27° of capacity, compared with 19% 
the previous week and 23% a year 
ago. Export and government buying 
made up more than one-third of the 
volume. The rest was mostly p.d.s 
sales and occasional fill-in cars. 
Bakery buyers continue to display 
a virtual indifference to booking flour 
at this time. Prices increased about 
10¢ cwt. last week as wheat costs 
rose and millfeed prices came down 
However, this price trend did not at- 
tract any buyers into the market. The 
outlook for the new crop is good and 
buyers apparently believe that prices 
will come down before they need to 
book any substantial amounts of 
flour. Many of the bigger buyers are 
covered until new crop time, but there 
are some independents who are ex- 
pected to need flour for late May ship- 
ment. Unless there is a substantial 
price break, it is considered likely 
that these buyers will purchase on a 
p.d.s 


basis 

There was also little activity in 
family flour. Wholesalers and jobbers 
who have about exhausted their book- 
ings will probably buy for very short 
periods or go p.d.s. Quite a few mills 
have their accounts covered until new 
(Turn fo MARKET SUMMARIES, page 28) 





Durum, Semolina Buying Light; Scarcity 
to Push Up Prices 


the 


Of Receipts Begins 


pegging sales were extremely 
light in the seven-day period 
ending April 27 as manufacturers of 
and macaroni products 
tinued te draw down on old contracts 
instead of making new purchases 
The durum market, too, was quiet, 
with offerings at Minneapolis total- 
ing a secant for the week as 
occupied themselves’ with 
planting instead of wheat mar- 


noodle con- 


75 cars 
farmers 
sprin 
keting 

At the current light rate of durum 
trading, prices are beginning to 
act, and the lower end of the range 
idvanced 1l¢ at the close of the peri- 
d. Even with durum mill grind be- 
low five days, receipts have now 
dropped below day-to-day require- 


ments 


re- 


Semolina now have 60-day 
supplies still on the books, it Is esti- 
mated, which indicates that the 
major portion of the trade may not 
be interested in large-scale buying 


users 


close to the end of 


until 
year 


crop 


durum mills for the 
week amounted to 93 of five-day 
milling capacity, compared with 91% 
the previous week and 94% a year 


Production by 


ago 


Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis April 24 were: 


amber or better 
amber or better 
amber or better 
| durum or better 
2 durum or better 
3 durum or better 


NNN 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Durum products output of mills reporting to 
The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based on 
tive-day week 

5-day wk Whiy % 

ca- pro- of ca- 
pacity duction pacity 
162.500 150,667 93 
162,500 *147,157 9! 
156,500 46,789 94 


Crop year 
production 
7 749 225 
7,403,922 
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Excess Supplies 
Of Millfeeds Press 


Price Level Lower 


EAKNESS was the dominant 

feature of the millfeed mar- 
ket in the seven-day period ending 
April 27, and prices dropped at most 
major centers. The main pressure ap- 
peared to stem from heavier supplies 
in the Southwest, where flour mill 
running time for a considerable peri- 
od has remained at or in 
other regions. The effect of this was 
becoming evident the past week in 
markets outside the Southwest 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest, 
and at Buffalo representing 75° of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production 
of 46,858 tons of millfeed last week 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 45,062 tons 
in the previous week and 41,432 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago 

Minneapolis: The lack of demand 
coupled with pressure from an over- 
abundance of offerings in other areas 
caused prices in this market to come 
tumbling down the past week. Losses 
ranged from $1.50 for sacked bran, 
which fared the best, to $3.50 for bulk 
middlings. 

With the pace of trading so light, 
those fortunate enough to sell two 
cars were considered big sellers for 
the period. At current price levels 
wheat millfeeds in the local market 
are favorably priced with respect to 
other livestock feeds, and there has 
been very little substitution so far 
this spring 

Quotations April 24: Sacked bran 
$440 45, standard middlings $42@ 43, 
red dog $50@52; bulk bran $39@41, 
standard middlings $37.50 @ 38.50 

Kansas City: Light demand and 
substantial supplies pushed millfeed 
prices lower than they have been in 
some time. On April 27, prices were 
off $3.50 to $4.25 ton compared with 
a week earlier. Bulk feeds of- 
fered freely by a number of mills 
Since formula feed business is not 
rushing, the pressure caused several 
breaks last week, and there were in- 
dications that the tone is still weak 

Inability to ship millfeed to other 
areas price differentials 
has also contributed to 
Sacked feeds are not so easy to buy, 
but they also worked down in price 
in sympathy with the bulk 

Quotations April 27, carlots, Kansas 
City: Sacked bran $404 40.75 (down 
$3.50), sacked shorts $44 @ 44.75 
(down $3.50); bulk bran $36@36.75 
(down $4.25), bulk middlings $36.25 
(down $4.25), bulk shorts $39 
(down $4.50) 

Ft. Worth: Millfeed 
lower due to the prospect of in 
creased flour mill running time to fill 
government flour orders. However, 
offerings for immediate shipment re 
light and the demand was 
good. Quotations April 24, burlaps 
Bran $49.50, gray shorts $53.50@54 
(bulk $3 less); bulk middlings $47.50 
delivered Texas common points; $3.50 
lower on bran, $3 lower on shorts 
and $4.50 lower on middlings 
pared with the previous week 

St. Louis: A combination of light 
demand and plentiful offerings pushed 
millfeed prices $2.50 to $4 lower for 
the week. Bulk middlings, now at the 
level in month, are 
down $7 since April 1 

Despite the lower 
remains slow. Feed mixers 
their slowed buying to a 

to MILLFEED, 


excess ol 


were 


because of 


softness 


137 
39.75 


prices were 


mained 


com- 


lowest ovel a 

trading 
attribute 
change in 


prices 
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Reports of Record Supplies 
Help to Soften Wheat Prices Current 


HEAT futures experienced tion, the 24¢ difference was by far 
some of the sharpest declines the widest in many years 
of the season in the seven-day period In the meantime, a fair amount of 0) | if 


ending April 27, mainly the result of cash wheat had been sold in store in 
extremely bearish reports of record Chicago's federally licensed public A Statistical Service Provided 


‘ 


supplies, improved crop prospects i levators at discounts under the May 


* 
the Southwest and a slower rate of rice. This, along with reports of of- Continuously for Readers of 
export buying. One of the most no ‘rings of government-owned wheat The Northwestern Miller 
ticeable factors has been the sharp in export positions at a favorable fig- for More than Half a Century 
reversal of the price trend of the ire, naturally tended to inspire more 
basic May future at Chicago or less liquidating operations in the 
Closing prices of wheat futures lay whe at future. The open commit 

April 27 were: Chicago—May $1.947 ment in Chicago May wheat which WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 

1.95 Tul $185% @3 c, alias at its peak on March 20 amounted to F production in principal manufacturing areas by mills report urrently to The North 
a ‘ July . be 4 . e} tembdel 13.604.000 bu.. h: since been whittled western Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of 4 
$1.8814, December $1.93 @%s, March 1as ce been ul oe mills the U.S. expressed in percentage 

. , . . d ) i U lli 1S i 
$1.9612; Kansas City—-May $1.94's @ wn by about 10 million bushe Is ” Apr. 19-26, *Previou pr. 20-27 pr. 21-28, Apr. 23-30 

July $183%@%, September of the close of business April 23. The week ‘ 5? 1956 
war te. . oe open interest now is 33,986,000 bu., or Northwest 2,50 653,653 42 47 659,336 
$1.851., December $1.89 -Minneapo Ss : Southwest ? 1279 9329 252 124 799 

May $2.04 July $2.065,, Septem : 455.224 460 3 537 495 937 

: P than a year ago r snd utheas 0,32 573,672 Ss : ) 554,307 

ber $2.041. a . ‘ > 77 9 5 > > ] 

Stocks of wheat of contract quality : aee m . 302,363 
in Chicago on April 17 were at 5,020,- . ( 742 
009 bu., of which only 841,000 bu ‘ ge « { ° ? iL ? 3 
were under control of the Commodity 
Credit Corp. In the local country-run 
wheat market, No. 2 hard winte1 

) t 1e] . ‘emilun ve » rop year flour production 
— is held oa premium ove! the Percentage of capacity operated - July | to———. 
“ iv price and No. 2 soft red is at 9-26 Pr 20-27 21.2 
‘ . Wie CCH ot - Ost e t 26 evious Apr. 2 a Apr. 21-2 2 2 April 27 

~ . gr A ps lv — : 7 May price 959 week 1958 1957 % 1958 
Of the total stocks our-fiftns 1s ; + “ . o . 

: 8 9 93 9 34.512 29, 702,569 
owned by the government outright, or Spring Receipts Light u 03 99 84 »'2 55.064 316 

: y ’ . ce . li Buffa 0s 92 94 232 5 is 
is under the price support program Cash wheat receipts at Minneapolis Centr is a4 89 i. 84 24'as7 ( > th a 
were light the past week, at 555 s Ty 95 99 } 166,297 
cars, with 19 of these earmarked for . —_—_—— 
Comm The y %5 94 § 212,779 


1 
4, 


just about 6 million bushels lars 


According to the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, April 1 stocks of 
wheat in all positions amounted to 
15 billion bushels, largest for any 
April 1 of record. Wheat stocks were 
approximately one-third more than a 
year ago, and one-sixth larger than 


tegarding the new crop outlook in 
the Southwest, reports continued fay 


orable last week, with wheat heading 


pace of trading ot c ow- . : P 

out in the southern part of the area Pace OF Tracing was no brisk, how NORTHWEST vion 038,691 
ever, and cash prices followed the Minneapolis bar a 2 ¢ 900 565 

and stooling in the more northerls - 014'982 
basic May future 1 * lower for the 5-day week 
week, with the scarcity of offerings spacity 
; : : 2 231,000 

keeping premiums unchanged until ~~ 3 
Ap! 4. On that date premiums on ; } 23 BUFFALO 

} 


oe 237 00 93°97 8? y week 
ea ith 14% protein through 17‘ 

in advanced l¢ on the top side 
of the range, while ordinary protein 


regions 


The reversal of price trend of the 


May contract at Chicago has 
sumed prominence in the past few 
Tr Ww 
days. The May future reached its sea- 
sonal high of $2.12% 3 at Chicago April 
7, and since that date the trend has 


been definitely reversed. On April 24 De ut os h 13 remained u u rT rth De sna canal + ot 
. : 1 . nl nangec ; 

the May future i ( o $1.97 — , ; n-year average 
| 3 re Sn CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTER 

" . N 
t nly 10¢ bu. over July and causi! , Stabilization Service sold : : -- 
o only ¢ D over July % qd causin i 5 : ie . . “ ao > 4 O higa $ ns 
more than 5 f the May premiun saga bushels spring wheat April Se diana srolina, Tennessee 
; r th : ‘ : ippear ‘rage protein of the hard oe 4-4 4 yinia ’ ' » Missour 
,c i’ « - ay iis } “cil 


wheat tested at Minne ve-y verage , + 
T yea vera a 7 uTpY 
week was 14.20%, com- Sheviead ” f 2 540,32! 
ne maine a i the 14.12% for the compara SOUTHWEST at j ‘ 750 "573,672 
much independence of action on the : , 2,2 52,082 
a pyaese f last veat Kansas City 480 264 
upside At one t 1 l as selling at d S.dav week 
24, No. 1 dark northern aml 


No. 1 northern’ spring 


narrowing the May ‘“mium sharply 


completely arli uring the past 
> 


30 days Chicago ivy was showin 


i premium of 24¢ over new crop 

July Ar 2 221,750 224,01 0 
This premiun ’ .e July rep! I through 11 protein traded ; evenes we 221,75 240,476 PACIFIC COAST 

’¢ over the basic May future : . 287 SOC 16 ? Pr pal Mills the Pacific Coast 

, } 12% protein 24 ve ve-ye verage California, Oregon and Washington Mills 

the season at that time t » add . ‘ ; » , . ~weraae ’ sp : 

sili ; protein 6@8¢ over; 14° protein cree 5-day week Flour 

Representative Mills, Outside of Kansos specity output tivity 


¢ ove! 15 protein 15@17¢ City Un , : f 2 466,500 403,168 86 
cluding Wichita and Salino) : 
16% protein 23025¢ over and , ~ rev 466, 50( *442.776 95 


poate , i Jay week Flour Year 323,000 319,380 99 

CANADIAN PRICE d protein 31433¢ over the May apacity utpu Y T f 215,000 279,392 130 
ADJUSTMENTS iam rl 199 g60.800 1,110.22 vised 

The approximate range of cas! 

WINNIPEG—Price adjustment fig- eat prices at Minneapolis April 24 ounted 72 cars npared t} otei } er; 1L75% pro 

ures announced by the Canadian is shown in the accompanying tabi : h revit ¢c and , iF O¢ « Ps ae protein 7' 4 

Wheat Board and in effect April 27 ogether with premiums and discount ; s , a¢ protein 9% @19¢ 

were as follows: To U.K. and other factor mor han hird ! oO 7 or 13 ro 1 12@24¢ over 


sented not only a 


’ 











European destinations via Canadian Ne. 1 Nerthera er Ne. 1 Dark Nerthera I t offered was ! nills yrotein °6¢ over, and 
and U.S. Atlantic ports, also via St. Spring, 58 Ib n I enders and l roteir \7 2R¢ over 
Lawrence, Churchill, Canadian and ote 2.06% @2.07 buy Ithough offerings were m “h, — nate range of cash 
U.S. Pacific ports, 55,¢ bu.; to other there are few tions it p nsas City April 24 
countries, excluding U.S. and _ terri- | become any me 
tories, from Canadian and U.S. At- rete 
lantic ports 16',¢ bu.; from St. 6 Prote mand ! s. Farn 1] r i He 2.00 % @2.32', 
’ : a te 2 r ; ‘T 1.99% @2.32 
Lawrence, Churchill, Canadian and . - ; F ng wW ry scant and there was ; coll Bhan 1.97% @2 
U.S. Pacific ports, 155,¢ bu. The Vest Weight Premium end Discount? Seale eat coming in on a “to-a 4 Dark and Hard 95% @?2.28 


. premium for No. | heavy { 2.00% @2 
above adjustments apply on flour sold a ; is considered like 2 Red 99% @? 


and shipped from Canada to destina- | ; mills are trying to work down : 1.97% @2 
tions designated with bills of lading ive dis ais 5 r stocks before new crop wheat 4@t 
dated prior to 1959 opening of Lake- oto. 13 noistur 2 r econ lable. Harvestin Ss ex At Ft _" . 1 ordinary haad 


anvVing table 
le urgency 


4 
5 


i 
head navigation. On shipments of : wetes 1.5 , 2 28 ted to start in about six or winter whe vas selling April 27 
flour from mills with bills of lading prote \ k at $2.34@2.35 ail basis. deliveréd 
dated on or after opening of naviga- ird Wil I ish wheat pr ) rd ry premium lrop 1 3 or Texas comm oin A premium of 
tion, reduce rates by the following Nal t ie week ended Ap t} side an yn th igh i 2¢ was | of! i for wheat of 
amounts: Montreal area mills 3¢ bu., oe. ( Ee to 45¢ bu. Pre nd 115 , wh 13 otein and 4é¢ for wheat of 14‘ 
Toronto, Port Colborne and Humber- ims on all but ordinary held steady ‘ 1 ol low ' mand was slow. Export 


stone areas, 1',¢ bu., Bay Port area } - @ declined 2°.<¢ ' | wel ( ( h ; or wheat \ fair on a basis 


le bu. (No reduction for mills in the f the loss occurring April 27 ind quoted « 1 27 ol f $2.20 vered Gul r ordinary 
West.) Off ng ‘ontinue to be very } 





- . eX ts last week at Kansas City May option of $1.94 b 11.50 WHEAT 
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>, Moisture Supplies in Western Kansas 
Second Only to Record of Last Year 


Retirement Pending. Scheduled to retire in the near future 
is Stanley H. Titford, secretary of the London Corn Trade Assn. He recently 
completed 40 years of service as secretary. 


Committee Member. Tre manager of the central research 
division for the Pillsbury Co., Dr. Robert A. Larsen, has been appointed a 
member of the Nutrition Foundation’s food industries advisory committee. 
Dr. Larsen has been a member of Pillsbury’s research division since 1953. 


New Position. Recently joining the sales staff of Wm. E. Derrick, 
Inc., New York, was Theodore G. Heckel, who was formerly general sales 
manager of Henningsen Foods, Inc. Among Mr. Heckel’s duties will be the 
sales supervision of Henningsen products which are now represented by the 
Derrick New York Jerome F. McCarthy, 
Derrick president, 


organization in the greater area, 


said. 


Joins Firm. Bache & Co. has announced that Alfred A. Apfel has 
joined its staff as a commodity specialist at its Cincinnati office. Formerly 
with Continental Grain Co. in Nashville, Tenn., Mr. Apfel was later trans- 
ferred to that company's St. Louis office where he subsequently became a 
member of the Louis Merchants Exchange. He is a graduate of Cornell 
University. 


Penalty Preferred. Taking a golf penalty in preference to 
scrambled eggs was Mrs. E. Don Russell, wife of the sales manager of the 
William Kelly Milling Co. Her tee shot on No. 7 at Prairie Dunes Country 
club sliced into some shrubs and the ball was found nestled atop four brown 
killdeer The eggs appeared undamaged and Mrs. Russell 
from the egg tee. The mother bird returned to her eggs as 
two added strokes. Her was Mrs. C. C. 


and white eggs 
declined to shoot 
Mrs. Russell continued with 


Kelly, wife of the mill president 


partner 


Officials Named. Election of John F. Duffy as treasurer of Chas 
Pfizer & Co., Inc., announced by the board of directors of the 
pharmaceutical and chemical company. At the same time, announcement was 
made of the appointment of R. Marshall, Jr., as 


has been 


John assistant treasurer 
Appointments. The appointment of James M. McGrew as assistant 
Baum secretary of Ekco Products Co. has 
Arthur Keating, chairman. Mr. McGrew has held various 
administrative positions in Chicago and Ekco’s Geneva, N.Y., and Massillon, 
Ohio, firm in 1937. He has been on assignment to 
Ekco's treasury division since 1952. Mr. Baum joined Ekco’s legal department 
in Chicagi 


treasurer and Jost J. as assistant 


been announced by 


factories since joining the 


in 1955 from private law practice 


CLUBROOM VISITORS — Visitors to the clubroom of The Northwestern 
Miller recently were Maartin Witsenburg, Jr.. Amsterdam, the Netherlands, 
left, and Hans Gotdahl, Uppsala, Sweden. Mr. Witsenburg is a flour importer 
in Holland while Mr. Gotdahl is director-assistant at the Upsala Angquarns 
mill. Mr. Gotdahl has returned to Sweden, Mr. Witsenburg is still in the U.S. 
on business. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS—Soil moisture 
supplies of wheat in the western two- 
thirds of Kansas in mid-April this 
year were second only to last spring’s 
record high for an 18 year period, 
according to the Kansas Crop and 
Livestock Reporting Service. 

This spring an average of 6.92 in. 
of water was available for plant use 
in the top four feet of soil for the 
western two-thirds of Kansas. This 
compares with 7.78 in. in April a year 
ago, and is .93 in. more than was 
stored in the soil last October. At 
field capacity the top four feet of 
average soil will normally hold about 
8 in. of water available for plant use. 

This April the top three feet of 
soil generally has less available mois- 
ture for plant use than a year earlier 
while the fourth foot has somewhat 
more. Although the amount of avail- 
able water was less than last April, 
penetration was somewhat greater 
with anaverage depth of 46.7 in. avail- 
able moisture, compared with 45.4 in. 
last spring and the 10-year (1948- 
57) average of 34.6 in 

Report by Districts 

In the southwest and south cen- 
tral districts available moisture was 
sharply below a year earlier, and in 
the central and north central dis- 
tricts moderately below last spring, 
but in the northwest and west cen- 
tral districts it was slightly better 
than a year earlier. The southwest 
had the least available moisture for 
plant use in the top four feet of soil 

5.20 in.—-while the northwest had 
the most with 8.32 in 

Subsoil moisture conditions were 
generally favorable for seeding the 
1959 wheat crop, but dry topsoils last 
fall hindered growth and root devel- 





Turks Want Capital 
For Flour Mills 


WASHINGTON 


Authorities in 
Turkey are endeavoring to attract 
U.S. capital for the establishment of 
flour mills. An investment study eval- 
uating the potential of the flour trade 
in Turkey has been made by the Un- 
ion of Chambers of Commerce, Indus- 
try and Commodity Exchanges of 
Turkey. 

The U.S. Department of Commerce 
reports that the study includes social, 
economic, commercial, legal and tech- 
nical data. Prospects for new flour 
mills are rated as good. In addition, 
the study outlines present production 
methods, capacities, by-products and 
details the extent of wheat produc- 
tion 

Turkey has about 185 mills with a 
total capacity in the region of 95,000 
sacks a day. However, most of the 
mills primitive and are located 
in the rural areas, serving only their 
immediate surroundings. For instance, 
in the Samsum area there are 27 
mills serving a population of less 
than 110,000. The mills are small 
stone structures, powered from a 
small spring with a water wheel 

The country has a population of 24.8 
million, but of this total probably less 
than five million people buy commer- 
cial bread. The remainder rely en- 
tirely on home baking. For the stand- 
ard loaf, the extraction rate varies 
from 84% to 86% and 10% rye flour 
is added. For the white or francola 
loaf, an extraction rate of 74-76% is 
employed, no rye flour being added 

For home baking, a mixture of 
corn and rye flour is the most popu- 
lar 


are 


opment and resulted in spotty stands 
in some areas. Moisture received dur- 
ing the winter and spring months 
greatly benefited the crop and result- 
ed in considerable improvement in 
root systems. The crop came through 
the winter with virtually no damage 
from winter killing. For the western 
two-thirds of the state wheat plants 
averaged 6 yt in. in height, slightly less 
than the 7 in. a year ago. Mid-April 
wheat plant yes @ ranged from an 
average of 5 in. in the northern coun- 
ties to near 9 in. in the southern areas 
of the state 

In the western one-third of the 
state, tests showed more water avail- 
able for plant use in summer fallowed 
fields than in continuously cropped 
fields although the depth of available 
moisture was nearly the same. Water 
available for plant use on summer 
fallowed fields averaged 7 in., com- 
pared with 5.63 in. on continuously 
cropped fields 

Moisture Levels 

The moisture content of the soil 
was determined at various depth lev- 
els in wheat fields throughout the 
western two-thirds of Kansas. These 
levels were the top six inches, 
ond six inches, second foot, third foot 
and fourth foot. The top six inches 
of soil were classed as wet on 41% 
of the 339 tests taken in April this 
year, moderately wet on 55‘ and 
slightly damp or dry on 4%, compared 
with last year’s 6% very wet, 93‘ 
wet, and 1% moderately wet. For the 
second six inches 74% were classed 
as wet, 22% moderately wet, and 4% 
slightly damp or dry. Last spring 4% 
were classified as very wet, 95% as 
wet, and 1% moderately wet 

For the second foot 77% of the 
tests were classed as wet, 20% mod- 
erately wet and 3% slightly damp, 
compared with 99° wet and 1% mod- 
erately wet a year ago. In the third 
foot 76°7 of the tests were classified 
wet, 22% moderately wet and 2% 
slightly damp or dry. Last spring 1% 
were classed very wet, 89% wet, 6° 
moderately wet, and 4% slightly damp 
or dry. In the fourth foot 70% were 
wet, 23% moderately wet and 7‘ 
slightly damp or dry compared to last 
year’s 2% very wet, 74% wet, 8' 
moderately wet, and 16% slightly 
damp or dry 


sec- 


BREA S THE ST 


FTC ieee False 
Bread Advertising 


NEW YORK False advertising 
charges were brought by the Federal 
Trade Commission April 24 against 
Bakers Franchise Corp., owner of 
the formula for “Lite Diet Bread 

Despite the following newspaper, 
radio and television claims, FTC's 
complaint alleges, the bread is not a 
low calorie food and eating it as part 
of a diet will not prevent the con- 
sumer from gaining weight Who'd 
believe it could he Ip you control your 
weight ? 
slim 

The 
larly 
a low 


helps you keep 
name “Lite Diet" itself simi- 
misrepresents that the bread is 

calorie food, the complaint 
adds 

In return for cash 
company licenses bakers to bake and 
“Lite Diet’ and supplies them 
with promotional material, the com- 
plaint Also named as respond- 
ents are the concern’s officials, Irving 
G. Fox and Harry C. Freedman. The 
parties are granted 30 days in which 
to file answer to the complaint 


royalties, the 
sell 


says 
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Buffalo Concerned; Estimates Indicate 
70-80 Grain Charters to Bypass City 


BUFFALO—As American lake sioner of the Buffalo Corn Exchange 
said bluntly: 

“It indicates that under present 
rate adjustments, Buffalo could be 
vuut of the export business insofar : 


freighters prepare to enter the grain 
trade between Duluth, South Chicago 
ind Buffalo there are heard d squic 


ing reports for Buffalo interests a 
: raul shipments ol rain are concel! 
If true, and there appears no a . 
| 
son to doubt the accuracy of the re- ~~ 


orts, the indicate that suffal = : 
por hey indicate es. that ae i 1, rds take 


Liv eastern raur 


rite said it is impe 


( Trail enter 1 kk = . 
ne “ ¥ ; ar ia ae ‘ vorable action on the exchange’'s 1! 
y ; NT Doi S threatened 
nan rail expo! poin : ! quest to reduce the export rail 1 
as the opening of the St Law nce > ee 11 12¢ per 10 - xolt 

il é > é 4 ‘ ’ ii? ‘ Litas 

Seaway te deep draft ships p ¢ ; a f Buf 

. ol elevation chargé rom uTTAaloO 
proaches late this month North Atlantic ports 
Summed up, the reports indicat ii (ie cide ames RIVER-RAIL ELEVATOR AT KANSAS CITY 
that isadiaiadin 70 and 80 charters have posal Mr. Catanzarité 


been negotiated for early season transportation costs 1 — > 
. : ' ; I =e — aS . ° ° 
loadings of grain at Duluth and Ft.  falo would be reduced to 52\4¢ pet Elevators in Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri, Colorado, 
William-Port Arthur elevators fo! 100 lb. or within the present 1 ' 
shipment directly overseas at dans tas didn Geman South Dakota, lowa and Oklahoma 

More charters may have been ¢ ocean vessels from. th 
summated. But the estimate of 70 t head of the 
SU shiploads s definit } I 


terests sav. There is 1 } low? 
on how much of the grain to move More Storage 
overseas via the seaway is Americ HUTCHINSON, KANSAS Sto 
nd how much is Canadian we capacity at the Inmar 
Regardless, a cons'd portion plant of the Buhler Mills, In 
of the grain reac cl tered ( he doubled }t harvest } ; ind 
estimated at more than 25 millior has been broken for 350.000 bu 
bushels, is destined to byp Buff addition. which i » b mpleted MERCHANTS 
. 


peng el o1 oe lv be unlo by the time the n rop move Board of Trade Bldg. 
ed and transshipped by railroa ul The dditional storas » be « 
North Atlantic ports ale aat Minsae deedmans te KANSAS CITY, MO. SINCE 1907 


_Asked to comment on the reports, Salina, Kansas, is to accommodat OFFICES ALSO: 
“rank Catanzarite i! ‘ comm . secs ve UE : on Sees SIOUX CITY IOWA 
eae: wae eS _—— - : BAIti 1-1212 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA — 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
Canadian Flour Production ST. LOUIS. MO. 


OTTAW A—- Wheat milled for flo 
together with comparative producti 
shown in the following tabulation ¢« 


of the Dominion Bureau of he ie ia aig india: 113 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 1 
Wheot milled Wheat flour PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 


Crop Yeor for tlour Production Exports 
1935-36 to 1939-40 average 7,845, 11 29,405,451 ’ 603.94 ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
or wo ares Snenage 4G yet Katie. eeraes HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
1981-52 04° 494"021 44,771,184 12'258.324 & \ LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

4p: 71855 '269 40'769 9 10°142'824 7? 7 yy BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
oo Sonn hte rege fai bon. : SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
956-57 85,149.37 37,623,446 4582.43 Lt) SJ STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 


ee micaiant epson pein aS =e CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
53,829.78 23,749,522 9,256,846 ois RYE—White - Medium - Dark 














958-59 
957-58 revised 
*Export ¢ 


























If you want the finest of hard winter wheats, carefully 
selected for prime milling and baking facilities, re- 
member our large storage facilities and skilled person- 


nel. We will serve you faithfully. Call Grand 1-7070. 


- BURRUS MILLS, incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING * KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI! 


ee CCoopeRATING MILLING WHEAT +- CORN « FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, eresioent A. H. FUHRMAN, wice pres. & «. c. wor. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 
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The Changing Pattern of Flour Mill Location 


——By Fred Lukermann—— 


(Seventh and Last of the Series) 


AUTHOR'S FOREWORD: The 
maps of aggregate location so far 
presented in this series have not dealt 
with the specific patterns of individ- 
ual corporations. In discussing the 
multi-unit corporations we have 
treated them consistently as a com- 
bined distribution in the same fashion 
as the total of all four mills. In com- 
paring this multi-unit pattern with 
the total distribution of all mills the 
same basic generalization as to loca- 
tion seemed applicable. However, in 
comparing either of the above dis- 
tributions with the pattern of a sin- 
gle multi-unit firm there appears to 
basic discordance. In the dis- 
cussion which follows a series of 
maps, representative of a variety of 
corporate types, are used to illus- 
trate the wide range of locational de- 
cisions possible within the total flour 
mill pattern of the U.S. and Canada. 
No attempt is made here to explain 
these distributions but rather to de- 
scribe the changing location of a 
corporate unit within the sequential 
development of the milling industry 
as a whole. The generalizations to 
be made are descriptive of the degree 
of association between the aggre- 
gate industry pattern and the individ 
ual firm. What caused the differences 
or variation in the resulting pattern 
would be largely a matter of specu- 
lation rather than verihable knowl- 
edge at the present stage of investi- 
gation 


HE differences in corporate lo- 

j cational pattern occurring with- 
in the general locational pattern of 
the milling industry are 
scribed as an emerging and evolving 
rather than 
representative of a 


be a 


best de- 
sequence of associations 
as Static stages, 
series of constant economic equilibria 
It seems likely that locational forces 
or determinants operating on the cor- 
porate level are either not expressed 
pattern ol 
these reasons we 


or not present In a com- 
bined locations. For 
have chosen particular firms for de- 
but have made no rigorous 
to classify them in 
these individual firms 


either 


scription 
attempt 
nor do we view 


groups 
as representative of a class 
material, of 
market area, or of similar manage- 
We feel that the variety 
revealed in 


ol size, source of raw 
ment policy 
of locational decisions 


this survey places emphasis on the 
locations possible for 


than on 


wide range of 
economic production rather 
the necessity of locating at some point 
yptimum (the 
regression ol! trend line of 
the statisticians). In short, by de 
scribing the 
patterns 
or normal pattern, we can better un 
derstand and explain. the 
and development of the 
ing industry as well 
predict its future distribution 

The first 
for description is 
Mills, Inc., and 
panies. Constituent 
ent company 
back as 1852 and existed as regional 
multi-unit firms for some 
fore merging into the existing cor 
poration in 1928. Along with Pills 
bury and Standard, General! Mills (as 


ol aggregate economik 


eneral 


widest variation of cor 


porate instead otf the mean 
existence 
nodern mil 


is 


corporate pattern chosen 
that f General 
its predece Sol 
units of the 


were organized as far 


com 


pres 


ades be 


The Northwestern Miller and Fred Lukermonn 
1959. 





RCE "The Northwestern Miller” 


ond compony reports 





GENERAL 








Washburn-Crosby) was instrumental 
in the early part of the century, in 
the spread of multi-unit milling out 
of Minneapolis to Buffalo and the 
Southwest. The resultant inter-re- 
gional pattern of location, both from 
material and market 
incorporates a wide variety of 
situations not met by smaller firms, 
either from an areal, technological 
or financial viewpoint 

The regional sub-patterns within 
the over-all General Mills pattern in 
Texas (the Kell mills), California 
(Sperry), Montana (Royal) and the 
Pacific Northwest (Portland Flour- 
ing) are particuarly interesting in 
that locationally they closely 
analagous to other corporate patterns 
The sectional map of Centennial 
Millis, Globe Grain and Milling and 
lex-O-Kan (Burrus) in a compara- 
tive chronological sequence seems to 
substantiate the existence of a simi- 
lar locational situation in these same 
first four 


a raw perspec- 


tive, 


seem 


regions in the decades of 
the century 

The third map, that showing the 
locational history of the Standard 
Milling Co., is to be compared with 
the eastern and midwestern loca- 
tional development of Washburn- 
Crosby. The fourth map, Flour Mills 
of America, Inc. (FMA), illustrates 
variations in multi-unit milling 
in the Southwest-Northwest axial 
milling zone which differs from that 
ot General Mills: First in the control 
of spring wheat milling locations from 
Kansas City rather than Minneapolis, 
and secondly, in the small mill com- 
plex of central Kansas and Oklahoma 
which differs from the larger mill and 
locations of Standard and 
General Mills in the same region 

Map five, of the Colorado Milling 
& Elevator Co., is reminiscent of the 
Portland, Centennial patterns 
in part, but the operational situation 
is distinctly different both as to raw 
material source type and area, as 
well as to the changing market situ- 
ation through time. Colorado's recent 


two 


dispersed 


Sperry 


River and Upper 
locations is, in 
evolution of 
measured by 


entry into Missouri 
Mississippi Valley 
terms of the previous 
the industry, unique if 
distance and direction away from the 
office, but it reflects previous 
expansion of southwestern milling 
firms eastward—such as Kansas Mill- 
ing, Vanier, Nebraska Consolidated, 
Arrow and FMA in some measure 

Dixie-Portland Flour Co., the 
map of the historical series, is appar- 


home 


last 


ently an anomaly in locational pat- 
tern, like Colorado Milling, in that it 
links the Southwest and the South- 
in a production/marketing ori- 
entation. Dixie-Portland is more of an 
epitome than an anomaly, however, 
for it really represents only a vari- 
ation on a locational theme of long 
standing importance. The locations of 
General Mills in Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee are of a similar context and 
the Dixie-Portland blending plant 


east 





& 
* 





CENTENNIAL MILLS 


GLOBE GRAIN AND MILLING 


(Pillsbury ) 


TEX-O- KAN FLOUR MILLS 


(Burrus Mills) 
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distribution is similar to former mar- barger’s King Midas, Acme-Evans patterns are no cessaril le top- Maple Leaf, Ogilvie and Robin Hood, 
keting-production networks, not only Mennel, Preston-Shaffer, etc., were ranking choic of milling firms for each tends to have gaps in its pat- 
of the subsidiaries of General Mills analogous situations in previous dec- plant locations. Each of » patter tern. Ogilvie is not present in the 
but of Ballard and Ballard (Pills- ades, poth in the Southwest, North- so far presented, for ample, ten Niagara Frontier; Ogilvie and Maple 
bury), Iglehart, Centennial Mills and west, Midwest and Pacific Northwest to ignor r under-represe major Leaf are not present in Saskatche 
Martha White as well It should be noted that the simi- milling reas fron le aggregate wan; Robin Hood is absent from Win- 

: : larity in locational structure between nt. Even regional firm ; nipeg-Keewatin; Maple Leaf is ab- 
Other Organizations ene es individual firms, as outlined above ct it only partial coverage sent from Montreal. Thus, not only 
cannot be extended into a positive mited al mn ’ are specific sites not necessarily rep 
correlation of single firm patterns m focation ‘ected out aggre resented, but in several instances ma- 
with either the total flour mill dis- gate thet hin ; i jor wheat source and market areas 
tributions previously analyzed or with Mewo! r within a limited 1 are not covered 


The six small maps showing pres- 
ent location patterns of 13 other mul- 
ti-unit corporations are, like the first 
six maps, more representative of the 
variety of operating orientations pos- the combined multi-unit patterns de giona Oo 
sible than characteristic of some nor- scribed for 1932 and 1958. Regions ly yptimun cations for parti Largest Coverage 
mal or ideal configuration. Yet they appeared statis ular firn In the U.S. General Mills and Pills 
also have many characteristics in as 
common. Thus, Pillsbury brings to 
mind the Quaker Oats pattern as well 
as that of General Mills. Commander- 
Larabee and FMA are hardly com- 
parable in 1958, but in the 1920's and 
early 1930's they seemed to have a 
Similar modus operandi. Bay State 
Milling Co. is possibly another paral- 
lel. The International Milling Co. dis- 
tribution conjures up a number of 
issociations not altogether coincident 
[he obvious similarity of the Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., and Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., distributions 
to the pattern of the Canadian mills 
f International (Robin Hood Flour 


Mills, Ltd.) emphasizes the narrow . j 
ocational range possible for Canadian + ni oe Ba a a : 

industry. As a U.S. operation, Inter- art. , , 

national is remindful of Russell-Mill- "T 7 : = i= F . 


er and Commander-Larabee—-partic- : ' ‘ - 
ularly the latter in its early history i : ; : io 
Ths Montana Flour Mills Co. rep- . \s “J : are 0) 
resents, in 1958, an orientation more , ’ ’ — ; 
miliar in the old Russell-Miller and , . : x 
\Vashburn-Crosby-Royal Milling dis- i 
ibutions than it did when linked : - . : 
ith its former eastern (Cleveland) " ~ ’ you can increase 
location. Although diagrammatically 
(_fferent, Nebraska Consolidated and : vs. your sales 
Vanier both link western hard wheat 
ind eastern soft wheat producing through a 
reas. Sunshine Biscuits represents a came Q 
triad of pastry millers, based pri- ey - Design Improvement 
marily on eastern soft wheat, which 
have expanded from their original 
raw material base to either the Mis- 
souri-Kansas soft/ hard wheat border 
region or to the Pacific Northwest A section of Hudson's Multiwall! design facilities, 
soft/hard wheat source area—or both the largest and n t experienced in this country 
Iglehart (General Foods) and Na- 
tional Biscuit represent smaller and 
larger parallels of the Sunshine loca- 
tional structure. Doughnut Corpora- 
tion of America (DCA), may be 
v.ewed as embryonically similar 
The two “local” multi-unit firms 
Rodney and Kimbell, are the large 
and small representatives of a num- 
ber of single region combinations, not 
necessarily limited to the Southwest 
but with similar producing/market- 
ing orientations Local” firms such 
as Centennial Mills and Terminal 
Flour are comparative cases in the 
Pacific Northwest, as are the Ross 
Group (1958) Fant Burrus and 
Shawnee in the Southwest. Shella- 


and locations which 
tically significant in these cumulative ma nationa ‘ > r example bury al the closest to attaining na 








Michigan Soft Wheat Millers Since 1858 
DOWAGIAC MILLING COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST MICHIGAN 
SOFT WHEAT PIE AND COOKIE FLOURS 
DOWAGIAC, MICHIGAN 
Phone: State 2-5588 








STAR OF THE WEST 


One of the Best : : : 


MILLING COMPANY 


NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 


Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich HUDSON 

















Miner - Hillard Milling Co. MULTTWALLS 


inuiiinees a for further information write: 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 


CORN SPECIALTIES HUDSON PULP & PAPER CORP, 


Plants at Pine Bluff, Ark. * Palatka, Fla. * Wellsburg, W. Va. 477 Madison Avenue * New York 22, N. Y. 
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tional coverage, both from a raw ma- 
terial and market standpoint, yet 
neither corporate pattern could be 
taken as a “model” or “outline” of 
the total national milling distribu- 
tion. Quite obviously, with 16 and nine 
locations, respectively, they could not 
be represented in all of the major lo- 
cations, but neither are they oper- 
ating in all of the first 10 milling 
regions. General Mills has no mill in 


the “St. Louis” district nor the ‘‘To- 
MILLING 


KNAPPE COMPANY 


Producers of ' 
BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICK TEL: Redwood 1-3262 














YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 
BULK OR SACK LOADING 


LA GRANGE MILLS 
RED WING, MINNESOTA 














for ALL your flour. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 
COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 
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ledo” district. Pillsbury is not repre- 
sented in Texas, Toledo or the South- 
east. 

In limited regional groups where 
greater density or a more intensive 
coverage could presumably be more 
easily maintained, the same gaps oc- 
cur. Centennial Mills no longer is a 
Puget Sound producer; Vanier and 
Ross are not in Kansas City; Burrus 
(Tex-O-Kan) has never had a mill 
in west Texas. Only Russell-Miller 
among the Minneapolis firms has 
maintained North Dakota or north- 
western Minnesota locations. 

The lack of coincidence between 
corporate pattern and the aggregate 
milling pattern probably should sur- 
prise no one who has read either the 
corporate histories of milling or the 
biographies of its entrepreneurs. 
Neither economists with their equili- 
brium models nor geographers with 
their optimum locations have had 
much say in the development of the 
industry. Perhaps this was beneficial 
in that there never has been any 
equilibrium in the industry from a 
locational standpoint and what was 
an optimum situation in any one mill- 
ing season was hardly ever optimum 
in the next. An explanation of any 
given locational distribution may be 
found more readily in the historical 
circumstance of the development of 
the industry. Selection of milling sites 
has been “explained” in most cases 
ex post facto, not “predicted” in ad- 
vance. This seemingly haphazard evo- 
lution of the locational pattern of 





DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


BUHLER MILLS, INC. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 3387 Poplar 
Ave., Memphis 11, Tenn. 





CARGILL 64 


CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 








111 Grades 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, 





Specially Milled hy the Rlodgett Family 


Inc., 


TIMES” 


RSE “BLODGETTS” RYE stccwitsr 


From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 


Since 1848 


Janesville, Wisconsin 











To insure uniformity 





Or receive better service 








You can’t buy a better flour 


. Or be in 


crated 


To increase absorption 


To improve bakeshop performance 


Or get a better value 


better hands 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


April 28, 1959 





STANDARD MILLING 


s UNITS OPERATING I 1959 
UNITS CEASING OPERATION BETWEEN 


® 946 - 956 


OALY CAPACITY Ww 


BARRELS OF 19600 


SOURCE 


FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA 


& UNITS OPERATING IW 1959 


iTS §=CEASING PERATION BETWEEN 
) 946 - 1958 

see oer 

2 927 














COLORADO MILLING AND ELEVATOR 
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flour milling is quite easy to accept locational history against that of 
for an industry with 500 to 28,000 Portiland-Sperry; or the developmen- 
independent units. Is it as easy to tal pattern of Colorado Milling com- 
accept as an explanation of a limited DIXIE - PORTLAND pared chronologically with Flour 
and relatively tightly centralized Mills of America; or Standard Mill- 
number of locations of a single cor- ing compared with General Mills or 
poration? A brief tracing of some / “ai Pillsbury. There is certainly no equi- 
corporate locational history should . — librium or economic optimum posi- 
suggest an answer \ tion in either a static or dynamic 


General Mills was formed in 1928- : , . sense for 
ey. rather a wide zone of economic ope! 


the above enterprises but 


29 around the nucleus of the old 


y . . . ation, ever changing and transitional 
Washburn-Crosby Co., the Red Star ‘ clea and 


wherein any number of firms and any 


\ cr fichita. the Kell er ; 
filling Co. of Wichita, the Kell group ‘ number of locational patterns may 


in Texas and Oklahoma, the El Reno { ai find it profitable to operate. There 
Mill in Oklahoma and the Sperry ; seems to be no prescribed or normal 
Flour Co. on the west coast. At the itll 4 pattern of location, judging by the 
time of its formation General Mills a ’ configurations of the nearly two doz 
operated in 20 locations; at the end ; 

of 1958 it was operating in 16. In the 5 
interim, five mills were acquired or : all ‘ ee ‘ 93 
built and nine mills were closed (two . ' .* dD URA MBER 
of the newly acquired also being ated F any Ca " . 

closed during the period). Of the ee 7 SEMOLINA 
original Washburn-Crosby locations : : 

only St. Louis and Louisville were of FANCY No. I 
discontinued, but the regional orien- ; Milled from Carefully Selected 


tation was maintained by moving into . 
Hopkinsville, Ky., ; ; AMBER DURUM WHEAT 











and Johnson City 
Tenn., after 1928. The Royal Milling 
Co. of Montana, a subsidiary since 
1892, was fairly stable in its con- the Pacific Northwest with its nine but not in Idaho or Montana, etc. In AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
figuration. From Kalispell and Great mills. This amalgamation created short, at any one moment in any Permaie Walen Groin Teredea! Recession 
Falls the home territory was expand- duplication in that Sperry, in the area the conditions affecting location 
ed to Pasco, Wash., and Ogden, Utah, first two decades of the century, had are not the same There are no 
in the late 1920's, so that by 1928 acquired or built mills at three loca- stable, natural or economic condi 
Washburn-Crosby was operating in tions in Washington state. In the tions applicable to all areas simul- 


essentially two-thirds of the present 1920's the elimination of mills in taneously nor, for that matter, are Acme-Evans Flours 
General Mills territory Washington/Oregon approximated _ there similar conditions affecting all Progressive Milling Since 1821 


° —_ the earlier 1900-1920 adjustments in of the economic enterprises in an 

Expansion Limited California irea at one time ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC. 
Supporting this last viewpoint is Indianapolis §, Indiana 

the comparison of Centennial Mills 











The 1928 merger meant expansion This 
into only two new areas, specifically 
California and Texas/Oklahoma; but 
the company was strengthened signifi- 
cantly in two of its peripheral terri- Years 1s instructive when compared 


} ‘ ™ 
tories, Kansas and the Pacific North- with recent pattern change in other E xX Cc e p t I O n a | B a k Se r y k | O u r S 


west. The mills which were eliminat- corporate integrations. The “stages” 
ed in the 1928-58 period can be ra- of adjustment: Sperry in 1890-1920 NO RISK EX Hil NO RISK PLA SAFE 
tionalized on two counts: (1) Small Portland-Sperry 1922-1928, Royal a me m “i 

mills or old mills disappeared because 1928-1948, Kell 1928-1957, are appar- 
they had become economically or tech- ent in other corporate histories. Sig- THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 

nologically obsolescent; and (2) dupli- nificantly, the stage of adjustment is ABILENE, KANSAS 

ate re e ~d th: > od not concentrated in one period. Such . - 

cate mills were eliminated that server I ; Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus. 
the same market or were based on the Yrealignments apparently are not a 
out of proportion policy dictated by management phi- 


sequent pattern of locational 











change just described for the consti- 





tuent units of General Mills over the 











same wheat source 
to the return on their investment losophy, nor a “trend of the times 
they do not appear in different 


The two conditions are, of course, in- for 
2 ; ‘ N if Ay ‘ ST. LOUIS 
nende not m | xc] re at the same time. Rather, the \ 3 MII | INC ( ) ’ 9 
terdependent and not mutually exclu ireas a ime tne . e 4 ; | S | Pw e 1 ( ; MO 


sive, for example, the mills elimin- conditions for adjustment vary and 
ated in Oklahoma and Washington. ire multiple. They were present in Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


These “adiustment ited for the California in the first decade of the , ‘ crema r ‘ aa hl & ‘ wreea 
om se ym grpagell pote ete century, but not in Texas; they were DAI I Y ( A l »AC I I \ $200 ( VW I ». SAC KS 
pany had already taken place earlier found in Washington in the 1920's 


in California and the Pacific North- 
west for its subsidiary companies 


Sperry Flour had already concen- ” e ay 

cack cere | Billed for YOU with “i Serbia 

eae Port ar = nl roth rs — : f ‘ ) N EBRED 
ie PAWNEE 

LINDSEY-ROBINSON & CO., Inc. \ i 4 | TURKEY 


ROANOKE, VA. TI j lable Net k 
- , # , . ; rese ¢ ependabdle .Nepraska 
Quality Soft W heat Flours wheats, well-known to bakers 
for 75 Years | ' and millers for top-notch baking 


Famous for qualities, make up most of the 


Nebraska crop. Our extensive 
RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. terminal elevator facilities and 


. , 
ATHA Hi iliati 
ne ae oe Ine. Finest / 1) ae our country affiliations permit us to 


MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS % . ZZ make available to millers these fa- 

Plain and Self-Rising Bakin é ~ mous wheats most of the year. To make 

1ONIA, age aod we bs g ; i certain you get exactly what you want, 
contact us now! 


Quality - PFERMINAL AND SUBTERMINAL FACILITIES 


IN OMAHA. LINCOLN. FREMONT 
For SUPER Results LINCOLN ELEVATOR , AND 225 AFFILIATED COUNTRY ELEVATORS 


i saxersriour’ | WESTCENTRAL coortrarive crain company 


The Quaker Oats Company GRAIN EXCHANGE—OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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Visit | Bs ecce Stand No. 326-527 
U.S. World Trade Fair 
New York City May 8-19 


If you are planning to 
modernize or install a 
new unit, we invite your 


inquiries 


More than 500 installations 
in 29 countries 


OCRIM ;°... CREMONA 
SOCIETA PER L'INDUSTRIA MECC. 


General Agent for U. 8, A. and Canada 


INDUSTRIAL OVERSEAS TECHNICAL CORP. 
120 Wall Street, New York 5,N.Y. Call Digby 4-7850-1-2-3 


en milling companies mapped here, if 
by normal or prescribed we mean 
within nar rowly restricted areal boun- 
daries or operating conditions. 

The variations possible in size of 
operation production location and 
marketing area areeven more striking 
among the “independent” single mill 
operators which have not been noted 
as yet in our survey of corporate 
leeation. If it is difficult to general- 
ize about what is an optimum loca- 
tional structure for a multi-unit firm 
it is doubly so for the sing'e mill 
company. In the cities dominated by 
multi-unit firms, such as M'nneapolis 
and Buffalo, the “independent” mill- 
er is still quite in evidence. In some 
of the larger urban and _ terminal 
markets the “independent” is, at 
least, on an equal footing—for exam 
ple, Seattle, Los Angeles and Chicago 
At some interior points they are re- 
gionally dominant for example 
Knoxville, Grand Forks, Indianapoli: 
etc. There is certainly no division o 
territory between multi-unit location 
and single mill location, and it is to 
be doubted that any “independent”’ 
miller feels that he is unduly “pro- 
tected” from a competitive stand- 
point today. Single unit operators, 
like multi-unit corporations, have 
created economic locations through a 
successful (and constant) juggling, 
matching and substitution of the var- 
ious factors and conditions of produc- 
tion. Assuredly they have not been 
successful because they happened up- 
on a “natural" location; and most 
assuredly they have not found the 
“optimum” location. In this world of 
change there are no such resting 


places 
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BREA S THE STAFF 


Canadian Grain 


Firm Purchased 


WINNIPEG Negotiations, under 
way here for the past five months 
were completed recently for the pur- 
chase of the Canadian Consolidated 
Grain Co., Ltd., by the United Grain 
Growers, Ltd. The facilities include 
129 country elevators and two ter- 
minal elevators at the Canadian Lake- 
head. K. A. Powell owned the con- 
trolling interest in Canadian Consoli 
dated Grain Co., Ltd 

Announcing the purchase, J. E 
Brownlee, UGG president, said the 
company’s system of country eleva- 
tors is now increased to 797 to make 
it the second largest elevator com 
pany in Canada. The company, a co- 
operative of 50,000 members, now has 
a country elevator capacity of 6.5 
million bushels. Twenty-five of the 
newly acquired elevators are in Man 
itoba and 104 in Saskatchewan 

The two terminals purchased were 
the Empire elevator at Ft. William 
and the Thunder Bay elevator at Port 
Arthur. The capacity of the former 
is 1,750,000 bu. and the latter 1,500,- 
000 bu. to boost the UGG terminal 
elevator space at the Canadian Lake 
head and Vancouver to approximately 
12.5 million bushels 

The purchase price was not an 
nounced, but estimates range fron 
$5 million to $7 million 





Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND 











Moore - Lowry Flour Mills, Inc. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 


Emphatically Independent 








*“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL" 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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BEMIS 

PMENT p 
408 Pine a EPT. 
St. Louis 2, Missouri 


a Ll 


——_—* 
gle 
Almost everybody who 6rinas problems to Bemis 
(where flexible packaging ideas are born) likes the 
flexible solutions that Bemis creates out of 100-year 
experience, skill and just plain flexible imagination. 














BEMIS EXPORT BAGS 
bags, 


... Rugged burlap 
durable osnaburg an 


sheeting cotton bags are 





ideal export packages. 


These heavy-duty textile 


emis small paper bags 
preferred for carrying 
is.) 





flour and meal overse: 
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International Paper 
Reports Decline 
In Earnings 


NEW YORK-—lInternational Paper 
Co. and its subsidiaries earned $72,- 
000.906 during 1958, a decline of 
bout 9% from earnings of $79,435,- 
107 for the previous year. Earnings 

common amounted to $5.46 
a share compared with $604 a share 

1957. according to John H. Hin- 

chairman of the board, in the 
y's 6lst annual report to its 


stock 


hareholders 


yturne in most segments of the 





PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 


The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O 














PIKES PEAh 
BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
General Offices 


Denver, Colorado 
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companies’ operations were lower 
during 1958. Total sales amounted to 
$915,142,983 in 1958, down 4% from 
sales of $956,767,407 in the preceding 
year. Total production of paperboard 
paper and market pulp amounted to 
1,338,948 compared to produc- 
tion of 4,558,055 tons in 1957, and 
1,744,496 tons in 1956, the highest an- 
nual production recorded by the com 
pany. 


tons, 


During 1958 International Paper 
paid out regular quarterly dividends 
on its $4 cumulative preferred stock 
Cash dividends amounting to $38,316,- 
620 were paid on the common stock 
in quarterly payments of 75¢ a share 
dividend of 2% 
paid in December, 1958, 
distributed received the 
December quarter cash dividend 

Mr. Hinman shareholders 
that for the paper industry general- 
ly it is reasonable to expect a return 
to the pattern of 
volume that 
rupted by the 
that with completion of a 300,000-ton 
mill at Pine Bluff, Ark., International 
a position to meet consum 
additional million 
a year of newsprint, paperboard, 


An additional stock 


was and 


shares SO 


advised 


steady growth in 


was temporarily inter- 


recession. He stated 


Is now in 
er demand for an 
tons 
paper and market pulps 





CHICAGO 


1480 BOARD OF TRADE 





UHLMANN GRAIN COMPANY 


We Solicit Your Hedges 


MEMBERS OF ALL LEADING COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


KANSAS CITY 


1158 BOARD OF TRADE 

















Gladiola 


and 


Red Glefant 


FLOURS OF 
EXCELLENT QUALITY 


FANT MILLING CO. 


SHERMAN, TEXAS 





THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange: 
Apr Apr 
17 24 
——— |959—— 1959 1959 
High Low Close Close 
39'2 44 43'/, 
26% 29'%4 28% 
42% 47 473 
46% 55's 
43% 46'/2 . 
70a 79% = 78'/2 
4b6\4 48% 
103 
52 53 
38 39% 
74\/4 85'/e 
12% 13% 
138 49 
74 79% 
88 101 '/2 
109% 109'/2 
67 82% 
80 
49% §2'/2 
2 2 160'% 
Pfizer, Chas 24 
Pillsbury Co 
Procter & Gamble 
Quaker Oats C 
St. Regis Paver Co 
Std. Brands, | 
Sterling Drug 
U Bis of Am 
Victor Ch w 


Pid 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Exchange: 
Apr Apr 


1959 959 
se Close 





Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


in 
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Grain Moisture Chart 


Change Announced 


WASHINGTON— A revised conver- 
will be used with the Wes- 
ton moisture meter for grain in de- 
termining the moisture content of all 
winter wheat and of white 
grown in eastern areas of the 
announced recently by 
Department of Agriculture 
The Weston 

‘rain (formerly 
moisture meter) 
commonly used by licensed inspectors 


sion chart 


soft red 
wheat 

U.S., it 
the U.S 


was 
moisture meter for 
the Tag-Heppenstall 
is an electric device 
and inspection supervisors in 
inspection of grain 

The new conversion chart will be 
used with the meter starting June 15 
1959, and will supersede the present 
chart which became effective July 1 
1951, for soft red winter wheat and 
Aug. 1, 1955, for white wheat (east- 
ern production). The department con- 
tinually 
charts 


routine 


appraises the accuracy of 
determining m 


makes 


used in 

and 
ever circumstances 
nouncement 


isture 
content when- 


warrant, the an- 


changes 


said 
Experience with the soft red 
ter wheat and white 
production) 
chart in current 
moisture USDA re- 
ported. Accordingly, the new chart 
will yield moisture values which 
0.4 higher than 
with the former chart 
Moisture 
are based on the prescribed oven 
methods for determining moisture 


win 
istern 

that the 
underesti- 


wheat (e 
crops indicates 
use now 


mates content 


those e 


meter conversion charts 


The Official Grain Standards of the 
that the 
shall be 
oven method as 

& Regulatory Announcements 

147 (which may be 
Agricultural Marketing Service 
USDA, Washington 25), or by any de- 
vice and method gi, alent re- 
sults. The use of the air oven is not 
pl ictical in the 
n, and 
which ve 


IS. provide moisture con 


wheat ascertained by 


described in 


obtained from 


ng equly 


routine inspection of 


electric moisture meters 
equivalent results are 
used the 


ommonly announcement 


Copies of the new chart will be sent 


to licensed grain inspectors and grain 


nspection supervisors 


i Standard 


Milling Co. 


lers of 
Pep High Gluten Staten Island Best 
Bakery Flours 





Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 


Kansas City, Mo. 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 
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University of Manitoba Will Honor Pfizer Quarter fay 15 through the distribution of 
Two Men Associated with Grain Industry ny’s 13 7 ) 


rs were re- 
WINNIPEG — Two prominent men lowing his return to this continent he 


Sales Increase; 
associated with Canada’s grain out- entered Harvard University from E i tC 3 tng; neat Bie. Sho 
put will receive honorary degrees at which he received an A.B. degree in arnings Lower s at the meet heard Mr, Mc 


the 80th annual convocation at the 1924. Later the same year he attended NEW YORI nNNouNnces ns for a new ex 
University of Manitoba here May 20 the University of Minnesota from pee emg 7 ae ee = par n p which will bring 
C. Gordon Smith, Winnipeg, will re- which he received the degree of mas- ‘ I rcapit uutlavs here and abroad 


ceive the degree of Doctor of Laws ter of science in 1925. In the summer! a : t t ! e than $40 million 
and Dr. J. H. Craigie, Ottawa, the of that year he joined the staff of the = . se, Bue ntiecy ™ the next two years 
degree of Doctor of Science tust Research Laboratory here, and : : ‘ 





Internationally known in the grain in 1930 he received the degree of 


trade, Mr. Smith is manager-director Doctor of Philosophy at the Univer . ie noe ee at) 
of Smith, Vincent & Co., Winnipeg  Sity of Manitoba rid-Wwide the phart 


grain merchants, and has been associ- Dr. Craigie was officer-in-charge of ' I 

ated with the trade for approximate- the plant pathology laboratory at 1, % ab the $53,779 | , Ger where 

ly 35 years. On leaving university he Winnipeg from 1928 to 1945. That y bove the 779.01 n tl Y 

began work with Smith-Murphy Co same year he was appointed chief of un period iast ) ‘h ve — oC 

which was founded by his father, and the division of botany and plant path- rst-quartes jualed those f 

later became the Reliance Grain Co ology, science service, Canada De- 

Ltd. He organized the present com- partment of Agriculture, Ottawa. He 

pany in 1950. On leave of absence held that position until his retirement 

from the Reliance Grain Co Mr in December 1952 He has received ' sew Ver Leutestite 

Smith served as sales manager of the many awards, fellowships and honor- 920,UUU TO { ne period Chicago Memphis 

Canadian Wheat Board during 1935- ary degrees over the years I was eq ilent S114 St. Louis Enid 

36, and during the period 1939-1944 f n n st t a aa ee se 
Ft. Worth 


: aye a chief commissione! e. D. LaBudde Heads | . nou ihe > ” “4 . i + re tee 


Toledo Sen Francisco 





Dr. Craigie is most widely known Mi nor CI i ' na Columbus Los Angeles 
for the investigations he carried out ilwaukee Exchange t first quarte t t Norfolk ho wer mg 4 c 
from 1925 to 1930 into the nature of MILWAUKEE—George D. LaBu i 78 reemenes a 
the sexual process in the rust fungi de, president, LaBudde Feed & Gr 


He demonstrated the mechanism of (Co Milwaukee. was inated choc ci irst-q ' t TERMINAL 
this process and showed how differ- to his fourth term "© tinued ae | ) seas ae) 


ent strains of a rust may hybridize . { 


as pre sident of the 
to produce new ones. He became rec- | i Milwaukee Grain Ch Norfolk 
, > P _ tio ] thorit 7 ( «f< le nt | >.< icago orto 
ognized as an inte rnational authori y ' Exchange. N He | | i foe Nashville 
not only in this but also in several other president of é Asie ‘ Kenses City L ovisville 
i Omahe Memphis 


other phases of rust study the exchange had Enid 


Minneepolis 


Born in Nova Scotia, Dr. Craigie served more than pectrun nt | Buffalo Galveston 
eceive j ar] . tion in t ; i 7 } ’ i . Houston 
received his early education in that two terms L< ( ciate ee wee. 
province and served with the Cana John G. Davis \ ‘ t Columbus Portlend 


dian army during World War I. Fo y lent, John G 


GMI Flour Sales reelected’ Ne : , a cme CONTINENTAL 





George D. LaBudde exchange and 


Representative Dies James G. O'Brien was reelected secre- : ae GRAIN COMPA NY 


CHARLOTTI N.C Willian tary-treasurer. Herbert C. Kurth 


} } 


Skillman, 50, flour sale re} ta Kurth Malting Co.; Herbert A. Pagel icts ; MILLING WHEATS 
tive for General Mills, die ! The Riebs Co and Thomas J. Me- I I t t sae 4 


near Charlotte Elligott, LaBudde Feed & Grain, were I t ‘ ty Y f 1NG AREA g 
, { ‘ _ ' { thy . oe 


Widely known throughout th vn named directors 
and bakin industries as “Jimmy Named to the board of arbitration 
Mr. Skillman had been with GMI for were Reinhold W. Hoth Archer- 


28 years in various flour division sa Daniels-Midland Co., and Elmer W. | . Tt 
8 yea n val 1 ul Danie I in in I I ‘Rest Out \ est s ° Diamond °° 


positions. His Charlotte territory was  Kossow, Mohr-Holstein Commission 


under the Oklahoma City res n | Co. Named to the board of appeals **Red ( hief” oo} heats Best”? 


fice of the division were A. L. Flanagan, Jos 
Surviving in the immediat ! Brewing Co.; H. W. Kusserow, C. / Four Top Notch Spring Wheat Flours 


are his wife and a daughtet ie fan Krause Milling Co., and H. M I Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, Wyo 
ily home is in Charlott ton, Stratton Grain Co mane 


SRE RRRORR SE ee 


CHECKERBOARD -The Mark of Top Quality—Top Service 
WABASH ELEVATOR 


ae tenes ee MILLING WHEAT 


SELECTED HARD WINTERS 
FROM CHOICE TERRITORIES 


CHECKERBOARD GRAIN (CO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. e KANSAS CITY, MO. ¢ PHONE HA 1-1114 
ST. LOUIS © CHICAGO e MINNEAPOLIS 
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Grain Receipts Show 
Increase at Toledo 


TOLEDO—-Both receipts of grain 
in the Toledo market in March and 
shipments topped the previous month 
March a year ago by substan- 
tial margins, A. E. Schultz, 
tary of the Toledo Board of 
has reported 

March, 1959, 
742,547 bu., as 
943,804 bu. in 


and 
secre- 
Trade, 


receipts totaled 6,- 
compared with 4,- 
the preceding month 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


and 4,215,786 bu. 
Shipments were 
against 3,657,300 
ous month, and 
March, 1958 

Receipts included 1,983,576 bu 
wheat, 3,464,370 bu. corn, 956,912 bu 
12,031 bu. rye, 28,658 bu. bar- 
ley, and 297,000 bu. soybeans. 

In March, 1958, receipts included 
715,917 bu. wheat, 2,413,057 bu. corn, 
404,007 bu. oats, 1,021 bu. rye, 7,427 
bu. barley and 674,357 bu. soybeans 


in March, 1958 
4,948,200 bu., as 
bu. in the previ- 
3,018,500 bu. in 


oats, 





Be Proud of 








Your Job 


as we are of 


Ours, 


BREAD 


OF LIFE 


((NSOLDATERELOUR MILLS (;() 


KANSAS 


{ 
CAPACITY 
8500 CWTS DAILY 
i ‘ 


WICHITA 1, 


GRAIN STORAGE 
2,706,500 BU. 





Gustav F. Siemers 


Gustav F. Siemers, 
Hoffmann-La Roche 


Executive, Dies 
UPPER MONTCLAIR, N.J 
tav F technical director of 
the vitamin division of Hoffmann-La 
Roche, Inec., Nutley, N.J., died April 
12 in Community Hospital here. He 
had resident of Montclair 


since 


Gus 


Siemers, 


been a 
1942 
Born in Gordonville, Mo., 
mers W graduated from the St 
Louis College of Pharmacy in 1913 
During World War I he served in the 
Army's poison gas development cen- 
ter at Edgewood, Md. He was with 
Monsanto Chemical Works from 1918 
to 1920, then for the next 11 years 
was chief of the synthetic organic 
chemicals division of Chas. Pfizer & 
Co. From 1933 to 1936 he was tech 
nical director for McKesson & Rob 
bins in Bridgeport, Conn., following 
which he held a technical with 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., in St 
fou 


Mr 


Sie- 


as 


post 
Louis 
years 

Mr. Siemers joined Hoffmann-La 
Roche in October, 1940, as technical 
director of the vitamin division, which 
had been founded early in 1939 when 
Roche was becoming a bulk producer 
of vitamins B,, B. and C. Many tech- 
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nical problems involving stability of 
the various vitamins in pharmaceuti- 
cals, and the practicability of food 
enrichment, at that time were still 
unsolved. Mr. Siemers contributed 
many articles to scientific journals 
and was a frequent speaker on the 
technical aspects of vitamins. He was 
a technical witness at several Food 
and Drug Administration hearings 
held in connection with food stand 
ards of identity and, most recently 
food color regulations. His foresight 
and imagination added much to the 
impetus which inspired Roche re- 
search teams to develop methods for 
producing pure beta carotene, now 
used by the margarine industry as a 
dual source of and vitamin A 
and more stable pharmaceutical forms 
or vehicles of several other vitamins 

Mr. Siemers was a member of the 
Chaldean Chapter, AF&AM, of Brook- 
lyn; the Morris and Essex Hunt Club; 
the Institute of Food Technologists; 
the American Society of Bakery Engi 
the American Chemical So 
ciety; the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists, and the American 
Oil Chemists’ Society and other pro 


color 


neers; 


fessional societies 


include his wife, Mrs 


Siemers; two 


Survivors 
Florence E Loper 
daughters, Mrs. Albert P. Molinaro 
Jr., of Gulph Mills, Pa., and Mrs 
Barry J. Ballance of Montclair; two 
sisters, Mrs. Loy Seabaugh of Jack- 
son, Mo., and Mrs. William Opitz of 
Cape Girardeau, Mo., and two grand 
children 





American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 














Buy and Seil 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


The battle to build bread sales volume 


can only be won with finer loaf quality. 


Keep bread quality high with top-notch 


You'll 


flours. 


find 


POLAR BEAR 


flour has no superior in the production 


of loaf with 


appeal. Try it. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 


the 


maximum _ sales 
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You Cant Realize 
Full Flour Profits 


Without Bulk Storage 


Don't confuse a makeshift bulk 
flour handling system with the 
real thing. A really efficient bulk 
storage and packing plant pays 


for itself in a relatively short time. 


CALL US FOR ESTIMATE 
JONES-HETTELSATER CONSTRUCTION CO. 
Designers and Builders for Grain Processing Industries 


1911 BALTIMORE AVENUE ° KANSAS CITY, MO. 





SUILDERS of 91,500,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 
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ome 


Sb 


“Calendar” 


wif m= 


Harold K. 
Richmond 


Conventio 


Williamsburg, Va.; sec., 
Wilder, 5 South 12th St., 
19, Va. 

May 9—Grain Processing Machin- 
ery Manufacturers Assn., annual 
meeting, Sheraton-Blackstone Hotel, 
Chicago; exec. sec., Raymond J. Wal- 
8-7—American Association of ter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, 
Cereal Chemists annual meeting, Ny. 


Statler Hotel, Washington, D.C.; 
av 2. — » , > 

exec, sec., R. J. Tarleton, University May 9 i ‘Rocky Mountain Bakers 
ieee . “4 : Assn., Continental Denver Hotel, 
Farm, St. Paul 1, Minn. 7 

Denver, Colo.; sec., Fred Linsenmaier, 

May 4-5—Minnesota Bakers Assn., Box 871, Denver 1, Colo. 

annual convention, Radisson Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; sec., James M. May 1 Bakers Assn., 
Long, 623 14th Ave., SE., Minne- Des Moines, sec, H. W. 
apolis 14, Minn. Jabusch, Rath Water- 

loo, Iowa. 


May 4-6—Biscuit & Cracker Man- 
ufacturers Assn. and Biscuit Bakers May 11-14—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, Sherman Hotel, Chicago, 


Institute, Ine., 1958 joint annual 
meeting, Palmer House, Chicago, IL; UL; sec., Donald 8S. Eber, 639 Board 
Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


sec., B&CMA, Walter Dietz, 20 N. of Trade 

Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, TIL; see., May 18—American Corn Millers 

BBI, Harry D. Butler, 90 W. Broad-  fPederation, board of directors meet- 

way, New York 7, N.Y. ing, Drake Hotel, Chicago, Hl.; exec. 
May 5-7—Virginia Bakers Council, sec., Thomas B. Wright, American 

spring meeting, Williamsburg Lodge, Corn Millers Federation, 1000 Con- 


May 


May 3-5—National Council of the 
Baking Industry of Canada, Queen 
Elizabeth Hotel, Montreal, Quebec; 
sec., R. H. Ackert, 191 Eglinton Ave. 
E., Toronto 12, Ont., Canada. 


May 


11-12—Iowa 
Iowa; 
Packing Co., 





A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 


and I eed Mills 


1311-1318 GENESEE BUILDING BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 








To-Day’'s 
MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WESTERN STAR'S BULK FLOUR PLANT 

THE PROCESS OF CONVERTING THE MILLING INDUSTRY 

FROM SACKED TO BULK REQUIRES MODERN BULK FLOUR 

STORAGE AND HANDLING FACILITIES TO REPLACE THE 
OLD SACKED STORAGE WAREHOUSES. 





The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 








necticut Ave. NW., Washington 6, 


D.C. 

May 13-15—Millers National Fed- 
eration, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill; sec., C. L. Mast, Jr., 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, HL 

May 17-19—Texas Bakers Assn., 
Baker Hotel, Dallas, Texas; sec., Mrs. 
Edward Goodman, Texas’ Bakers 
Assn., 1134 National Bldg., Dallas 1, 
Texas. 

May l17- 
ers Week; chm., 


28—National Retail Bak- 
Gordon Nash, Pris- 
cilla Bakery, St. Bernard, Ohio; in- 
formation from: Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, 735 W. Sheridan 
Rd., Chicago, Ml. 


May 22-25 — National 
of Flour Distributors, 
vention, Shelburne Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N.J., sec., Philip W. Orth, Jr., 
403 East Florida St., Milwaukee 4, 
Wis. 


May 


Association 
annual con- 


28-30—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., Hotel Roanoke, Roan- 
oke, Va.; sec., Rondal M. Huffman, 
1694 Board of Trade Bldg., 141 W. 
Jackson Blivd., Chicago 4, IIL 


May 30-June 1—Pennsylvania Bak- 
ers Assn., Bedford Springs Hotel, 
Bedford, Pa.; sec., Theo Staab, 600 
N. Third St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


June 


June 7-9 — Bakers 
the Carolinas, annual convention, 
Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, 
S.C.; sec., Mary Stanley, Lady Mary, 
Inc., Rockingham, N.C. 

June 7-9—New York State Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturing Retail Bak- 
ers, Lido Hotel, Lido Beach, Long 
Island; chm., Philip Weismantel, 
Weismantel Bakery, Mineola, Long 
Island, N.Y. 

15—Ontario Flour Millers 
annual general meeting, King 
Hotel, Toronto, Ont.; sec., 
Harry J. Dowsett, 29 Colborne St., 
Toronto 1, Ont. 
26-27—District 10, 
tion of Operative Millers, 
State Poly, San Luis Obispo, 
sec., Gene Thomas, California 
Equipment Co., San Mateo, Cal. 

June 27-30—New Hampshire-Ver- 
mont Bakers Assn., Wentworth Hall, 
Jackson, N.H.; sec., Earl MacDonald, 
Woodstock, Vt. 

June 28-30—New Hampshire-Ver- 
mont Bakers Assn. convention, Went- 
worth Hall, Jackson, N.H. 


Association of 


June 
Assn., 
Edward 


Associa- 
California 
Cal.; 

Mili 


June 


July 

July 9-12—Bakery 
Manufacturers Assn., 
ing, the Greenbrier, 


Equipment 
annual meet- 
White Sulphur 
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Springs, W. Va., sec., Raymond J. 
Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York. 

July 26-28—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., annual convention, the Green- 
brier, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va.; 
sec., Mrs. Edward R. Johnson, 611 
Pennsylvania <Ave., Charleston 2, 
W. Va. 


August 


Aug. 15—District 14, Association of 
Operative Millers, Denver, Colo.; sec., 
John Streit, Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., 
Denver, Colo. 


27-29—Michigan State Millers 
annual meeting, Grand Hotel, 
Island, Mich.; sec., King 
King Milling Co., Lowell, 


Aug. 
Assn., 
Mackinac 
Doyle, 
Mich. 


September 

Sept. 5-7—Southwest Bakers Assn., 
Western Skies Hotel, Albuquerque, 
N.M.; sec., J. R. L. Kilgore, 319 S. 
First St., Albuquerque, N.M. 


Sept. 13-15—Southern Bakers 
Assn., annual production conference, 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
pres., Benson L. Skelton, SBA, Inc., 
703 Henry Grady Bldg., 26 Cain St. 
NW, Atlanta 3, Ga. 

18-22 — New 
of Trade, Ince., 


Jersey Bakers 

retail bakers 
and exhibition, Shelburne 
N.J.; convention 
Standard 


Sept. 
Board 
convention 
Hotel, Atlantic City, 
sec., Michael Herzog, 





—, 


“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


tor 1 


e quality iist 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 














The Rodney Milling Co. 


75.000 Cwls 
Grain Storage 7 


Capacity 
$50,000 Bus 


KANSAS CITY, 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFTICH 
Flour Co., 919 N 


MISSOURTL 


Kelly Michigan Ave 


BOSTON OFLICH 


Allied Milling Corp 
1209 Statler Bldg 


Seaboard 














entennial mitts, inc. 


1464 N. W. Front Avenue, Portland 8, Oregon 
Centennial Mills, Inc., 


Cable address: 
© Domestic and Export Millers. 
© Experienced in all types of bulk delivery 


© New. . . complete quality contro! and 
baked products laboratory. 


Portland, Oregon 

© Complete line of fine quality 
Bakers’ Flours 

© Fancy Durum and Winter Wheat Granulars 
for macaroni industry 








Spokane Mill 


Portland Crown Division 


MILLS AT: PORTLAND, SPOKANE, MILTON-FREEWATER, WENATCHEE 
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CALENDAR FOR 1959-60 


NOVEMBER 








Brands, Inc., 48 Clermont Ave., Ne 
Brunswick, N.J. 

Sept. 20-21 — Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn., Inc., Eau Claire Hotel, Eau 
Claire, Wis.; exec. sec., Fred H. Lau- 
fenburg, 6173 Plankinton Bldg., 161 
W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 

Sept. 24-26—Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc., annual meeting, Dink- 
ler Plaza, Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Allen 
R. Cornelius, Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc., Box 3325-StahIman Sta- 
tion, Nashville 3, Tenn. 

Sept. 25-26—District 5, Association 

of Operative Millers, Pere Marquette 
State Park, Grafton, IIL; sec., G. Ed- 
ward Mehleck, Alexander Brothers 
Belting Co., Chicago, UL. 
Sept. 26-27 — Nebraska Bakers 
Assn., Town House, Omaha, Neb.; 
sec., Louis F. O’Konski, 1806 Chicago 
St., Omaha, Neb. 

Sept. 28-30—Missouri Bakers Assn., 
annual fall meeting, Arrowhead 
Lodge, Lake of the Ozarks, Mo.; sec., 
George H. Buford, 2214 Central Ave., 
Kansas City, Kansas. 


October 

Oct. 2-4—Virginia Bakers Council, 
Inc., fall meeting, Natural Bridge 
Hotel, Natural Bridge, Va.; sec., Har- 
old Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, HL 

Oct. 
tation 
meeting, 


16-17—Baking Industry Sani- 
Standards Committee, fall 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
Ill.; exec. sec., Raymond J. Walter, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 17-21 — American Bakers 
Assn., annual meeting and conven- 





"Gooch's Best’ 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 


Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 














Every baker 
wants uniform flour... 


ATKINSO 


delivers it! 


Hotel Sherman, 
Harold Fiedler, 
Drive, Chicago, Il. 

Oct. 18—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., fall meeting, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, UL; exec. sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 24—District 8, Association of 
Operative Millers, Montreal, Quebec; 
sec., Roy F. Kehr, 111 Calumet St., 
Depew, N.Y. 


tion, 


sec., 


Chicago, UL; 
20 N. Wacker 


November 

Nov. 2—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
fall convention, Hartford, Conn.; sec., 
Charles Barr, 584 Campbell Ave., 
West Haven 18, Conn. 

Nov. 13-14 — District 13, 
tion of Operative Millers, Royal 
andra Hotel, Winnipeg, 
Gerald Dennehy, Merck & Co., 
nipeg, Man. 

Nov. 14—District 12, Association 
of Operative Millers, Newhouse Hotel, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; sec., Joseph 
J. Keiser, Salt Lake Flour Mills, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Nov. 16-17—New England Bakers 
Assn., fall convention, Sheraton-Plaza 
Hotel, Boston, Mae G. 
Greechie, 120 Boylston St., Boston 16, 
Mass. 


Associa- 
Alex- 
Man.; sec., 


Win- 


Mass.: sec., 


1960 


January 


Jan. 15-16—-District 10, Association 
of Operative Millers, Hacienda Motel, 
Fresno, Cal.; Gene Thomas, Cali- 
fornia Mill Equipment Co., San Mateo, 
Cal. 


sec., 


Paul Atkinson, 
Norris Executive, 
Resigns Position 


TOLEDO Paul Atkinson 
f neral manag 
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uunced h res 
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sas: Paul Ross, Wichita Terminal 
Elevator, Inc., grain handling and 


Speakers Announced 
For Kansas Group’s milling in Russia, and Madison Clem- 
ent, Waco, Texas, president, Grain 


Event April 30-May 2 & Feed Dealers National Assn 
WICHITA. KANSAS Special 1inment for ladies 
when eihatthuaien will be provided May 1 and 2 during 
Cole : Pa 
aero nill , ‘1 cotien the program sessions. Ladies are al- 
storage, milling, handling, sanitatio 
' ‘ mandiing, sanitauion so invited to social hours, lunches 
and pric and the May 2 evening party, which 
been obtained by the Kansas Grain 
& Feed Assn., Hutchinsor 


will include a banquet, show and 
dance 

for the group’s 62nd annual conven 

tion to be held here at Hotel Broad- 

April 30-May 2 

These speakers and the sub 

include 
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will d 
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surpluses supports have 


Dealers 





view 
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over 
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y, integration at product 

and economics of the grain 
Zenas Beers, Chicago, 1 
rector, Nation Plant Food Inst 
tute; Dr. Flo Smith, professor of 
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There's None Better/ 
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All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 








GRAIN 
MERCHANTS 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
Storage Capacity 6,06 Bushels Kansas City, Mo 








Our brands have become identified with quality the world over. .. . 
Extensive experience with top-quality wheats from Montana, Idaho, Washington 
and Oregon milled in the largest flour mill on the West Coost means flours 
of consistent uniformity and highest quality. 


ORIGINATORS OF THE EFFICIENT AND ECONOMICAL BULK-PAK FLOUR BIN 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., Seattle, U.S.A. 
Domestic and Export M ers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. 
Easter Representative 


82 Beaver Street, New York City 








A ‘Fine’ Situation 

farmer near 
has a_ king-sized 
As the opera- 
340 


Herman Fricke, a 
Mayville N.Y., 
wheat storage problem 
farm, he has 


tor of a 12-acre 


bu. wheat and no place to store it 
The storage problem arose as the 
result of a 


part of Farmer Fricke about his right 


misunderstanding on the 


to plant wheat for use on his own 
farm. Last 
wheat acreage and ran afoul of the 
legal ruling which allows a farmer 
to plant up to 15 acres of wheat for 
farm-—Mr. Fricke harvest- 


acres 


year he over-planted his 


use on hi 
ed 17 
he fine for 
$1.09, or in 
$370.60 
Instead of paying the fine, how- 
Farmer Fricke elected to store 
the wheat and use 80 bu. year, 
mitted by the government Mr 
Fricke at first stored the wheat in 


each excess bushel 1S 
this total of 


case a 


evel 


per- 
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Jomorrow 


a mill in nearby Dewittville. The mill 
closed, however, and he moved the 
grain to a mill operated by Pennsy!l- 
vania interests at Mayville. The 
Pennsylvania firm is closing the mill, 
however, and Mr. Fricke must move 
his wheat. He wanted to move the 
grain to the firm’s home mill in 
Pennsylvania, but the government 
told him he cannot move the wheat 
across state lines unless he pays the 
$370.60 fine. 

Furthermore, Mr. Fricke must find 
a place to store the wheat in a safe 
manner that will keep it free of rot 
and away from the nibblings of rod- 
ents—-or he will be in violation of an- 
other legal provision and subject to 
another fine. 


MILL RESTORATION The 
Daughters of Utah Pioneers recently 
received a shipment of milling ma- 
chinery as part of the equipment 





SAPPHIRE 
JUDITH 
GOLD CROSS 
DAKOTANA 
CANADIA 


* bagged or 
bulk 


for bread 
of distinctive 


flavor and texture 


MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 


needed to restore the old Chase mill at 
Salt Lake City, a grist mill that was 
used in the area in the 1850's. 

Under sponsorship of the women’s 
group, the Chase mill will be com- 
pletely restored to its original status. 
Since 1935 it has been under the care 
of the pioneer women's organization, 
mill building and all. However, in 
1957 the old milling relics were moved 
to the community's Pioneer Memorial 
Museum, and plans were then dis 
cussed for restoring the mill. The 
women's group is searching now for 
mill stones to aid in the renovation. 


““Count-Down’’ in Ohio 


There were 260 mills grinding flour 
in Ohio 20 years ago, but currently 
there are only 19, according to Her- 
bert B. Campbell, who operates the 
oldest mill at Utica in Licking Coun- 
ty. The mill is also the oldest in Ohio, 
but it, too, has ceased to grind flour, 
and now produces only feed. 

Campbell's Mill, formerly the Hul- 
shizer Mill, has been expanded since 
the original structure was built in 
1815. The Campbell family has oper- 
ated it since 1924. Campbell's 
stopped grinding flour a decade ago, 
thereby discontinuing the distribu- 
tion of its ‘“Ruth’s Choice” and 
“Campbell's Best” brands 

Herbert Campbell's father, J. W 
Campbell, who died in 1952 at the 
age of 90, was the oldest active mill- 
er in the state. The family will cele- 
brate its centennial in the milling 
business this year 

The oldest part of the present mill, 
built on the site of an older building 
constructed in 1811, has 12-in. by 
18-in. main beams of white oak 

The only mill still producing flour 
in Licking County is at Johnstown, 
where the White Star Mlling Co 
turns out 40 bbl. of pastry flour a 
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week. Eldon Garrabrant, 35, who 
bought the Johnstown mill last Feb- 
ruary, estimates that the building is 
125 years old. He also custom grinds 
corn meal and whole wheat flour. 


VENERABLE SURVIVOR Sie- 
mer Milling Co. of Teutopolis, IIL, 
which still mills Gold Standard brand 
soft wheat flour, has a history dating 
back to the early 1880's. Originally 
known as Hope Roller Mills, it is one 
of four remaining mills of the 192 
which originally comprised the South- 
ern Illinois Millers Assn. 

The mill was built in 1882 by Clem 
Uptmor, Sr., his son, Clem Uptmor, 
Jr., and Joseph Siemer. In 1906 Mr 
Siemer bought out the Uptmor inter- 
est and changed the name to Siemer 
Milling Co. In 1926 he sold his inter- 
est to his son, Clem, who is still ac- 
tive in the management of the mill, 
assisted by his own sons, Quintin and 
Clem R. Siemer. The mill is distin- 
guished also for being the only re- 
maining flour mill on the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad between Indianapolis 
and St. Louis 

Diversification has caused the own- 
ers to expand the Gold Standard 
brand name to cover products such as 
poultry, cattle and swine feed, for 
which a mill was built in 1939. In 
recent years the demand for custo- 
mer service has led to the wholesal- 
ing, animal health products, 
chemicals and allied lines, all in addi 
tion to the continued milling of 
wheat flour 


too, of 


solt 





WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 














FAMILY FLOUR 





ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


© WHEAT and RYE e 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 




















TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 


is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 


process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 


bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 
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WHEAT STORAGE 3,200,000 BU. 
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There is nothing "hit or miss'' about the production 
of I-H flours. Everything is planned and controlled 
toward the single objective of producing flours of 
the finest baking character. You'll like I-H quality. 
Try it. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


™ 
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Finland Bartering 
Butter for Wheat 


From Soviet Union 


HELSINKI, FINLAND — Finland 
and the Soviet Union are exchanging 
13,227,600 Ib. Finnish butter for 
about 2,498,500 bu. Russian wheat 
during the six months ending June 30 
the second half of a 

barter agreement 


under terms of 
butter-for-wheat 
signed a year 

Under this agreement, the two 
countries traded slightly over 6,000 
butter and about 1,837,150 bu 
wheat in the last six months of 1958 
Finland is receiving a larger amount 
of Russian wheat during the current 


ne 
ago, 


tons 








Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 
King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


WICHITA 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 
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six-month period because of expected 
higher world butter prices. 

3y the end of January, 1959, Fin- 
land’s wheat import commitments 
under the first half of the agreement 
totaled 1,926,800 bu., of which 1,555,- 
700 bu. had arrived in Finland. The 
balance of 371,000 bu. was resold to 
Switzerland, shipped direct from 
Russian Black Sea ports via Rotter- 
dam and the Rhine River. 

Finland is permitted by the agree- 
ment to resell the Russian wheat be- 
inadequate 
Resale of this wheat is 
sitated by the provision in the but 
ter-for-wheat barter agreement that 
Finland’s wheat impcrts under it 
shall not displace its bread-grain im 
port specified in the annual 
Russo-Finnish bilateral trade agree- 
ments. The bilateral agreement for 
1959 was signed March 13, 1959 

Finland made the butter-for-wheat 
primarily because of re 
strictions against butter sales in the 
British market. These restrictions 
were lifted in December, 1958 


cause of storage space 


also neces- 


quotas 


agreement 


S THE STAFF 


INDEX DROPS 

OTTAWA—-Canada’'s index number 
of farm agricultural prod 
ucts for February (1935-39 equalling 
100) stood at 239.8, a decrease of 2.2 
points from the January revised fig 
ure of 242. The bureau of 
attributes the decline largely to a 
slight easing of prices of livestock 
and animal products 
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prices of 


statistics 





RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 























‘Golden loaf 


Milled from choice spring wheat 
under modern laboratory super- 
vision for particular bakers—aged 


—aerated—bulk or sack loading. 


Quality Flour for 58 Years 


TENNANT & HOYT CO. 


LAKE CITY, 


MINNESOTA 
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International Wheat Council 


Cumulative Transactions in Wheat and Flour Recorded in the Crop Year 1958-59 


Through April 


10, 1959 


1,000 Metric Tons in Wheat Equivalent 


—vUS 


Wheat 


Importing 


countries— Flour Wheat 


Austria see eee 
Belgium 18.4 18.7 
Bolivia 8.3 
Brazil 
Costa 
Cuba 
Denmark 

Dom. Republic 8.8 
Ecuador 

Egypt 

El Salvador 

Germany 

Greece 

Guatemala 


Rica 18.7 
68.4 


Hait 
Honduras 
Iceland 

India 
Indonesia 
Ireland 

Israe 

Italy 

Japan 

Korea 
Lebanon 
Liberia 
Mexico 
Netherlands 
New Zealand 
Nicaragua 
Norway 
Panama 

Peru 
Philippines 
Portuga 
Saudi Arabia 
Spain 
Switzerland 
South Afr ; 
Vatican City 
Venezuela 47.4 
Yugos via 


440.6 


Totals 1,515.7 
**Less than .100. 
*Sales made by France 


—Australia— 
Flour 


——Totals 
Wheat Flour 


——Canada 
Wheat Flour 
36.5 11.7 «54.9 «32. 
3 aiae , 8 


30 
73 


20 
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t+includes 209,000 metric tons wheat from France and 41,800 metric tons wheat from Sweden 


tincludes 600 metric tons wheat from France ar 
"Includes 12,600 metric tons wheat from France 


10,800 metric tons flour from France 


4d 700 metric tons wheat from Sweden 
3,400 metric tons wheat from Argentina and 








Cargill Will Expand 
Grain Elevator at 


Seaford, Delaware 


SEAFORD, DEL Cargill, Ine 
Minneapolis, has announced that its 
grain elevator at Seaford will be ex- 
panded “to increase present barge 
activity and prepare for _ possible 
deep-water traffic.” 

Benjamin S. Jaffray, the company’s 
southeast regional manager, said new 
construction will double the eleva- 
shipping facilities and increase 
by five times its grain storage capa- 
city. Inter-coastal barges will link 
the elevator with Cargill's presently 
expanding grain-handling and _ soy- 
bean-processing installations at South 
Norfolk, Va. 

Carl W 
and in 


operation 


tors 


manager in Balti- 
charge of the Seaford 

“Feed manufacturers 
serving the br industry 
in Delaware and Maryland will be 
supplied from Seaford with soybean 
duced at Norfolk, and with 
grains originating elsewhere and ar- 
it Seaford by water. The Nor- 
turn, will receive much 
from Delaware 
ind farmers.” 


titchie 
more 
said 


viler-chicken 


meal pl 


riving 
folk plant, in 
of its soybean supply 
ind Maryl 

Deepening the Nanticoke river chan- 
nel to handle larger un- 
dertaking called “altogether feasible” 
by C engineers—-would allow 
midwest corn and other grains moved 
through the St. Lawrence Seaway to 
feed manufacturers in the two 
states. Seaford’s central location on 
the peninsula would then make the 
ntire poultry producing area reach- 
able by short-haul transport 


vessels—an 


“ill 
irgul 


reach 


e 
from the 

after local 
arrives only 
1,000-or-more 


most grain 
required 


At present 
central 
supplies are depleted 
after a rail haul of 
miles, Mr. Jaffray said 

Additions to the Seaford elevator, 
to be completed in time for soybean 


states, 


harvesting this fall, include: A new 
barge dock with facilities for load- 
ing and unloading; two steel storage 
tanks to handle increased local bean 
procurement; one combination truck 
unloader and scale for inbound grain; 
and a 1,000-bu.-per-hour grain drying 
unit. 

The new construction will increase 
the elevator’s present 110,000-bu 
storage capacity to 610,000 bu., and 
will make it the largest company- 
owned procurement station serving 
Norfolk 

Cargill's South Norfolk 
plant, also to be completed by 
is designed for conversion of 7 
lion bushels of soybeans yearly, 
60°% increase in the bean-crushing 
capacity of the five-state area. To 
help serve the plant and to step up 
export from South Norfolk of all 
grains, capacity of the firm’s termi- 
nal elevators is being expanded from 
2.25 million bushels to more than 4.5 


million bushels 


soybean 
fall, 
mil- 
a 50- 





You can make better bread with 
SUNNY KANSAS Flour 
WICHITA 
FDlour Mills, Inc. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











ry’ yr: bd = ‘ 
The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat 

We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Cracker Flours from carefully selected 

wheats 











FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard 
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Wheat Acres and Production 
In Exporting Countries 
By Leonard W. Schruben 


Agricultural Economist, Kansas State University 


| bey )K at the trend in acreage and 
production in the four major ex- 
porting countries pictured for you in 
Exhibit 1. This will give you an idea 
as to the difficulty of limiting wheat 
production so that there is sufficient 
demand to clear the market at what 
is commonly believed to be a reason- 
able price. The major exporting coun- 
tries are the U.S., Canada, Argentina 
and Australia. 

In the upper part of Exhibit 1 you 
will find plotted in the heavy line an- 
nual production in bushels of the four 
major exporting countries. The ver- 
tical scale on the left hand side of 
this section of the chart expresses 
the production in millions of bushels 
In the lower section you will find the 
millions of acres plotted year by year 
since 1930 

In the case of both the production 
and acreage sections of the chart you 
will find a thin black straight line 
which pictures the trend. It is quite 
clear, the effort by exporting coun- 


BIL. BU 


tries to restrict and reduce produc- 
tion of wheat has more than been off- 
set by increased yields 
Different Directions 

There are two outstanding features 
shown on this chart which help ex- 
plain the uncertainties and problems 
of the wheat industry. One of these 
is the extremely large year-to-year 
fluctuation in both production and 
acreage of wheat. Sometimes it comes 
as a surprise that the acreage plant- 
ed to wheat varies as much as it does 
from one year to the next 

The second and probably more im- 
portant story pictured in Exhibit 1 is 
the direction of the trend in produc- 
tion and in acreage. Acreage is down, 
production up. Since 1930 you can see 
clearly that despite reduction in acres 
planted to wheat, production in these 
four countries has increased. This in- 
crease is from about 1.5 billion bush- 
els in the mid-1930's to well over 2 
billion bushels in more recent years 
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Wheat production and acreage in the four major exporting coun- 


In the meantime acres planted to 
wheat have declined from about 120 
million acres in the early 1930's to 
well under 100 million acres in more 
recent times. 

It is impossible for anyone to tell 
ahead of time whether or not these 
trends will continue. The best guess 
is that they will, although perhaps 
at somewhat reduced rates of change 
Certainly problems of marketing must 
be solved. Showing hungry people how 
to use wheat and things made from 
wheat and then helping them earn 
the means to buy it is high on the 
list of things needed to be done 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FTC Dismisses 


Charges Against 
Fulton, Equitable 


WASHINGTON The Federal 
Trade Commission has dismissed its 
charges that Fulton Bag and Cotton 
Mills, Atlanta, Ga., and Equitable 
Paper Bag Co., Long Island City, 
N.Y., participated in an illegal con- 
spiracy to fix the prices of multi-wall 
paper shipping sacks 

Adopting the initial decision of 
John Lewis, hearing examiner, grant- 
ing unopposed motions to dismiss, the 
commission agreed that further pro- 
ceedings against these two concerns 
would not be in the public interest 

FTC's complaint, issued Dec. 7 
1955, alleged that 21 leading paper 
bag manufacturers, including Fulton 
and Equitable, used the same pricing 
formula in order to quote identical 
delivered prices to customers, re 
gardless of their location or freight 
costs 

The the 
proceeding as to all respondents. On 
Feb. 12, the FTC approved a consent 
order requiring 17 of the manufac 
turers to discontinue these activities; 
and in 1956 Mr. Lewis dismissed the 
charges as to two others who no 
longer make and sell the sacks 

Fulton's principal ground for 
missal was that it has disposed of its 
multi-wall paper operations. FTC 
trial counsel did not the mo- 
tion but themselves moved to dismiss 
as to Equitable. They stated that ex- 
penditure of time and money which 
would be necessary to proceed against 
this sole respondent is not in the pub- 
lic interest because the order agreed 
to by the others will effectively deal 
with the challenged practices 


latest action disposes of 


dis- 


oppose 
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Toledo Board Sponsors 
Grain Grading School 


TOLEDO-—-Sixty representatives of 
country grain elevators in northwest- 
ern Ohio and southern Michigan at- 
tended an all-day grain grading school 
sponsored by the Toledo Board of 
Trade 

The 
creased interest on the part of coun- 
try grain shippers to acquaint them- 
selves better with proper methods of 
sampling and inspection pro- 
cedures, according to A. E. Schultz 
board of trade secretary 

All grain traded in the Toledo mar- 
ket is bought and sold by grade, and 
few years grain grading 
more technical. Recent 
changes in the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture grain grades have 
brought about increased problems as 
well as interest, Mr. Schultz said 

The school covered all grading pro- 
on wheat, corn, oats and soy- 
also were shown on 
of grain sampling 


school was in response to in- 


grain 


in the 


past 
has become 


also 


cedures 
beans. Films 
proper methods 
and inspection. 





DULUTH MAY AID 
NORTH DAKOTAN 
FACILITIES 


FARGO—Grain terminals in Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul could be by- 
passed by the construction of storage 
and milling facilities along the east- 
ern border of North Dakota, from 
which grain and flour could be 
shipped on short hauls to Duluth. This 
view has been expressed by Lawrence 
Schneider, chief of North Dakota's 
economic development commission. 
Advantage would be taken of the im- 
proved shipping facilities through the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway. 
Mr. Schneider, referring to the new 
elevators now being built in James- 
town, Fargo and Grand Forks, said 
that milling facilities may follow. 





STORAGE ADDITION 

CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS An 
addition to the Corpus Christi public 
elevator will increase storage from 2 
million bushels to 4 million, with the 
new facilities to be ready for the 
grain sorghum harvest by July 1 
Included in the contracts were a ther- 
mometer system, aeration system, 
steel bridges and elevator tower leg 
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FLOUR THAT'S CHECKED 
AND DOUBLE CHECKED 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


Millers of spring wheat flour 





Minneapolis, Minn. « Phone FE 2-8637 


BULK OR SACK LOADING 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Office: KANSAS CITY, 
Board of Trade Building 


Main MO. 
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Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
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MARKET SUMMARIES 
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crop time. Family directions are fair. 
A slight improvement was noted last 
week by some mills. Bakery flour di- 
rections have started coming in a 
little better recently but are still not 
rushing. Improvement is looked for 
in the weeks ahead as bakers step up 
output to meet the demands for more 
picnic buns. 

Clears’ demand has been slow. Sup 
plies have not been burdensome, how- 
ever, and prices have held fairly 
steady. The government bought relief 
flour last week. Outside of that, there 
was very little activity. This week 
mills are expecting acceptance of bids 


made last week on flour for Ceylon 
Industrial users are not in need of 
clears so have remained on the side- 
lines. 

At Hutchinson flour sales were flat 
except for a few scattered, small p.d.s. 
lots. The trade is indifferent to price 
trends, being well supplied through 
old crop. Operations are on five-day 
basis. 

Wichita mills operated at 95% of 
capacity last week. Sales declined to 
38%, compared with 54% the pre- 
ceding week and 35% a year ago. 
Shipping directions ranged from fair 
to good. Due to the decline in mill- 
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feeds, flour prices were up 7¢. 

Quotations April 24, carlots, Kansas 
City: Hard winter short patent flour 
$5.05@5.10, standard 95% patent 
$4.95@5, straight $4.99@4.95, family 
flour $6.30@7.10, sacked, with the 
higher price representing the deliv- 
ered price of nationally advertised 
brands; clears with .70 ash and 11% 
to 14.25% protein $4@4.05, clears of 
1% ash and higher $3.60@3.80. 


Soft Flour Sales, 
Directions Slow 


Activity in soft wheat flour in the 
Central States area remains on the 
slow side and some mills are begin- 
ning to be a little anxious over ship- 
ping instructions. Many jobbers and 
bakers have flour on their books in 
sufficient quantity to last a while. 
With the wheat market in its present 
state, and soft red winter of contract 
quality quoted at the May price in 
this market, there is no apparent in- 
centive for booking any more flour at 
the moment. Single carlots for im- 
mediate replacement purposes seem 
to be the order of the day. There was 
a modest improvement in cookie and 
cracker flour sales. 

Outside of the modest improvement 
in sales to cracker-cookie bakers and 
in specialty types, the volume moved 
the past week differed little from 
recent weeks. New business bulked 
to approximately 30% of five-day 
milling capacity, with most individual 
sales under 5,000 ewt. 

At St. Louis, little activity devel- 
oped in the soft flour market until 
late April 24, when a 10¢ reduction 
in prices brought cracker buyers out 
to fill in their needs for the balance 
of the crop. Buying was not expected 
to reach large proportions because it 
is so close to the end of the year. 
First bookings coming in were from 
one to three cars. 

Shipping directions are just fair. 
Mills are able to continue on a six to 
seven-day basis only by filling in with 
relief flour orders 

Quotations April 24, 100-Ib. cot- 
tons, Chicago basis: High ratio soft 
wheat flour $7.19@7.20; short patent 
flour $6.49@6.50; clears $4.78@5.05; 
cookie and cracker flour, papers, $5.10 
75.40 


New Bookings Slack 
In Texas, Oklahoma 


The only activity in the Texas- 
Oklahoma area involved government 
and export flour purchases. New sales 
to domestic bakers were extremely 
scarce. At Ft. Worth, new business 
was almost a blank, with the excep- 
tion of government orders, which 
moved total for the week to 


sales 
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approximately 50% of five-day milling 
capacity. Shipping directions on old 
contracts were very satisfactory and 
running time is expected to pick up 
for the next several weeks, although 
the average running time for the past 
week was between four and five days 
All prices at Ft. Worth were un- 
changed. 

At Oklahoma City trading was 
light, the run was good and export 
flour reportedly was moving satisfac- 
torily. Prices closed unchanged on 
family flour and 22¢ higher on bakery 
grades. 

Quotations April 24, Ft. Worth: 
Extra high patent family flour $6.80 
@7.20, 100-lb. cottons; standard pat- 
ent bakers’ flour, unenriched, $5.35@ 
5.45; first clears $4.50@4.60, delivered 
Texas common points; Oklahoma 
City: Family short patent $6.90@7.10; 
standard patent $6.20@6.40; bakery 
unenriched short patent $5.57@5.67; 
95% standard patent $5.47@5.57; 
straight grade $5.42@5.52; truck lots 
higher on all grades. 


Running Time Poor 
On Pacific Coast 


—— ee 
Production continues at low ebb in 
the Pacific Northwest. Interior mills 
are the hardest hit, with current pro- 
duction at three to four days a week 
Coast mills are doing a little better 
due to export orders. 

Quotations April 24, Portland: 
High gluten $6.86, all Montana $6.54, 
clears $6.59, Bluestem bakers $6.43, 
cake flour $7, pastry $6, pie $5.65, 
whole wheat $6.23, graham $5.64, 
cracked wheat $5.69, crushed wheat 
$6.33; Seattle: Pastry flour $5.05, 100- 
lb. cottons, carlots; family patent 
flour $9.80, 100-lb. cottons, carlots. 


Buffalo Mills’ Output 
Expected to Rise 


Operations of Buffalo’s flour mills 
continued at a relatively low level 
last week, but one large mill re- 
bounded and put in a full 7-day week 
on receipt of export orders. It is ex- 
pected that other mills will share in 
the export orders and projections will 
be stepped up when they are received 
There was little interest in the do- 
mestic flour market, but were 
nominal, however 

Cake and pastry flour declined 5¢ 
on weakness in the Chicago wheat 
market. Kansas flour gained 7¢ on 
strength in options. Spring wheat 
flour edged up l¢. Clears were un- 
changed and in more abundant sup- 
ply 

Local bakers remain unhappy about 
the volume of their current sales, and 
they continue to blame general busi- 
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ness conditions in the Buffalo area for 
the poor showing 

A spokesman for one flour mill said 
his company’s shipping directions 
were fairly good but that they could 
be better, and it still is necessary to 
press for collections. 

Flour output at Buffalo was above 
a week ago and a year ago. One mill 
worked 7 days, one 6 days, two 5 days, 
one 425 days and the remaining mill 
4 days. One mill increased its output 
by 2 days from a week ago and one 
mill cut its running time by a day 
The other 4 mills held steady 

Quotations April 24: Spring family 
$6.82, spring high gluten $6.28@6.48, 
spring short $5.98@6.18, spring stand- 
ard $5.88@6.41, spring straight $6.08, 
spring first clear $5.40@5.86; hard 


_.. At This Time 
Last Year... 


FLOUR 


Extreme sluggishness ruled the flour markets 
the past week, and sales, which have been 
steadily declining, sank close to the crop year 
low in almost all areas. The week was marked 
by a pronounced curtailment of activity in 
several phases of the flour business. Mill run 
ning time over the country dropped sharply 
Buyers hesitated to purchase more than hand- 
to-mouth and price movements were narrow 
and irregular. The whole market structure was 
coming more directly under the influence of 
the big new Southwest wheat crop, with the 
main result being intensification of a reluctance 
to extend commitments farther than absolutely 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed demand was moderate sustained 
over the country by the continuing decline 

mill running time. Price changes from the 
previous week were irregular with easier 
quotations held in check by the tightness of 
supplies. Over-all feed demand appeared to 
have declined some, and those feeds with 
large amounts of milifeed in them were ap- 
parently on the declining scale of demand 


WHEAT 


Wheat futures recovered stability from the 
previous week's price slide, indicating renewal 
of belief in the tightness of old crop supplies 
Fairly heavy depletion of stocks at Chicago 
help to support this viewpoint. Renewed con- 
cern over the possibility of tight supplies 
stemmed mainly from the steady drain all 
week on wheat supplies at Chicago, some 
600,000 bu. to 700,000 bu. having been drained 
off by barge shipments to the Gulf 


BP BBPII IIIS 


winter short $5.64@6.06, hard winter 
standard $5.50@5.96, hard winter 
first clear $5.20@5.45: soft winter 
short patent $7.30@7.51, soft winter 
standard $5.80@6.81, soft winter 
straight $4.9005.29, soft winter first 
clear $4.14@4.94 


Flour Prices Steady 
For Canadian Mills 


The domestic flour business across 
Canada ranged from good in the Win- 
nipeg area to draggy at Toronto- 
Montreal. Prices were generally 
steady, with some mills finding it dif- 
ficult to operate at capacity the past 
week 

Quotations April 25, Winnipeg: Top 
patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Colum- 
bia boundary, cotton 100’s, $6.15@ 
6.35; second patents, cottons, $5.90¢4 
6.10; second patents to bakers, paper 
100’s, $4.80@5 (bulk 12¢ less); all 
prices cash carlots; April 24, Toronto- 
Montreal: Top patent springs for use 
in Canada $6.25@6.35, 100-lb. cot- 
tons, less cash discounts, mixed cars 
with 15¢ added for cartage where 
used: bakers’ flour $5@5.30, 100-lb 
papers, less cash discounts, with 15¢ 
added for cartage where used; soft 
wheat flour $4.15, 100-lb. in export 
cottons, f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax; April 
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24, Vancouver, cash car quotations 
for hard wheat grinds: First patents 
$6.45; bakers’ patents $5.05 papers 
$5.15 cottons; Ontario pastry $6.80 
cake $7.15 


Overseas Markets 





Ceylon Requests 
Tenders on Flour 


Major export activity for the week 
centered around the tenders request- 
ed by Ceylon and government pur- 
chases for overseas relief pregrams 
Tenders were requested by Ceylon on 
50,000 metric tons 52 ash, 11% pro- 
tein, 13.5% moisture flour for ship- 
ment at the rate of 10,000 tons each 
month from May through September 

By April 27 there were reports 
though unconfirmed, that a couple of 
cargoes of the Ceylon authorization 
were already booked for shipment 
Also, it was confirmed that the U.S 
government, along with other over- 
seas flour shipments, was preparing 
to ship 200,000 cwt. .60 ash, 10% pro- 
tein flour overseas to aid the Italian 
school lunch program 

The only other activity involved 
reports that Norway, apparently in- 
quiring for flour the past week, has 
withdrawn for the present 

Canadian flour exports for the 
week ended Avril 23 climbed to 521,- 
300 cwt., or 176.100 ewt. more than 
the preceding week. The current f 
ure includes a larger movement to 
International Wheat Agreement 
countries of 39,600 cwt., compared 
with only 23,500 ewt. in the previous 
week 

Canadian flour exporters trading 
out of Vancouver are still faced w'th 
a very uncertain picture as far as 
sales across the Pacific are concern- 
ed. The main concern still centers 
around the big Philippine Islands 
market and the question of when the 
authorities there, represented by the 
Central Bank, will again start to is- 
sue the necessary foreign exchange 
permits to permit the resumption of 
flour sales from this continent, a 
trade cut cff since last February 

A wide variety of rumors continues 
to come out of that market, the 
latest being that import permits for 
250,000 ewt. will be issued on bills of 
lading dated the middle of May rath- 
er than the end of April, as reported 
recently. Also, the permits for June 
shipments will be put back to the 
middle of that month 

The question of just who will re- 
ceive the import native 
Filipinos or some “aliens,” apparent- 
ly is still not definitely determined 

Other Far East outlets are re- 
ported about steady. Several ship- 
ments of flour from Vancouver undet 
the Colombo Plan to Indonesia and 
Ceylon will be made shortly, in addi- 
tion to cargoes of wheat under the 
same plan to Pakistan and Burma 


Oatmeal 


At Winnipeg, trade is seasonal and 
stocks only moderate. Prices were 
unchanged. At Toronto-Montreal, the 
demand for rolled oats and oatmeal 
continues fairly good, with prices 
firm. Quotations April 25, Winnipeg 
Rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $5.454 
5.65: oatmeal in 100-Ib. sacks $6.654 
6.90 in the three prairie provinces 
April 24, Toronto-Montreal Rolled 
oats in 80-lb. cottons. $5.65. oatmeal 
in 100-lb. cottons, $7.05, f.o.b. To 
ronto-Montreal 


quotas 


The past week failed to bring any 
noticeable change in the rye flour 
situation. Demand as a whole re- 
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mains quiet, with mills continuing 
to work against their backlog of or- 
ders and concentrating on getting 
enough directions to keep in step with 
production. Quotations April 24, 100- 
Ib. cottons, Chicago basis: White rye 
$4.99@5.05, medium $4.79@ 4.85, dark 
$4.24 @ 4.30. 





MILLFEED 


(Continued from page 8&8) 





the type of feeds being manufactured. 
They claim that a seasonal decline 
in steer and cattle feed sales sharp- 
ly reduced their millfeed require- 
ments. The heaviest production now 
is on hog and poultry feeds, less gen- 
erous users of millfeeds. Millers re- 
port a small build-up of offerings, but 
it is not yet burdensome. 

Quotations April 24: Sacked bran 
$460 46.50, shorts $50.50@51; bulk 
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bran $42@42.50, shorts $45@ 45.50, 
middlings $42@ 42.50. 

Chicago: Demand for _ millfeeds 
dried up and blew away during the 
past week in the Central States area. 
The immediate result was a price de- 
cline of a size not experienced in this 
market for months. Apparently, the 
further sharp decline in May wheat 
at Chicago, with the old crop month 
at only a 10¢ premium over the July 
compared with nearly 2% times that 
amount a few weeks ago, has done 
much to undermine confidence in 
prices for both bran and shorts. On 
the other hand, red dog has been 
showing some firmness. Accumulat- 
ed supplies of bran and shorts on 
track reportedly became _ burden- 
some, and prices were slashed to 
move them. Even at the decline, how- 
ever, demand has not been very 
broad. 

Quotations April 24: Sacked bran 
and shorts $48.50, red dog $52; bulk 
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bran and standard middlings $42.50 
@43; red dog $48. 

Buffalo: Seasonal factors influenced 
the millfeed market last week. Sales 
were quiet and supplies accumulated 
under the lack of demand and an in- 
crease in flour output by one mill. 
The sacked differential widened out 
on fairly good country trade, while 
the bulk trade lagged. Mixers ran on 
their inventories, and there was vir- 
tually no replacement demand. Run- 
ning time ranged from 5 to 7 days. 
Bulk bran and middlings ended $3.50 
lower and sacked bran and middlings 
were off $2. Bulk red dog was down 
$1 and sacked held unchanged. 

Quotations April 24: Sacked bran 
$50.50@51, middlings $52@52.50, red 
dog $58@59.50; bulk bran $44.50@ 
45, middlings $46@46.50, red dog $53 
@ 53.50. 

Pacific Coast: The only change in 
the Pacific Northwest market was a 
firmer tone to prices at Portland and 
improved buying for May shipment. 
At Seattle, supplies for May shipment 
remained tight, with prices firm and 
credit for the improvement given to 
a decline in inventories. The Califor- 
nia market showed a little strength 
and prices rose about 50¢ ton. There 
was inquiry from Japan for millfeed 
for September through November, 
with total amounts involved between 
10,000 and 15,000 tons. Quotations 
April 24, Seattle: Sacked millrun $46, 
bulk $43; Portland: Millrun $43, mid- 
dlings $8 over. 


Boston: The local millfeed market 
was weak as buyers adopted a posi- 
tion of holding their commitments to 
immediate needs in the face of an 
ample supply situation. Activity was 
extremely slow. Bran lost about $2.50 
for the week, while middlings de- 
clined $3. The poultry segment of 
the industry was also operating at a 
reduced rate, reflecting a substantial 
fowl movement and some restraint 
in flock replacements. Quotations 
April 25: Bran $59.50, middlings 
$60.50 


Canada: Interest in millfeeds_re- 
mained surprisingly strong. Prices 
were mixed, with reports of increases 
of $2 in some areas of Western Can- 
ada and $2 declines in others. There 
has been no build-up of stocks, how- 
ever, and available supplies are mov- 
ing freely to British Columbia and 
eastern Canada at present. At To- 
ronto-Montreal the demand continued 
brisk, with limited supplies due to 
the lack of full-time operation of the 
flour mills 

At Vancouver, supplies 
from prairie mills continued on the 
light side in the wake of a further 
reduction in flour milling operations 
geared to the export market. Domes- 
tic prices dropped $2 as sales resist- 
ance developed to the record level of 
Demand, however, remains 


available 


prices 
strong 

Quotations April 25, Winnipeg: 
Bran, f.o.b. mills, $42@47 in the three 
prairie provinces; shorts $44@49, 
middlings $47@50; all prices cash 
carlots; small lots ex-country eleva- 
tors and warehouses $5 extra; April 
24, Toronto-Montreal: Bran $60@61, 
shorts $6263, middlings $64@ 65; net 
cash terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Toronto-Montreal; Van- 
couver: Bran $59, shorts $61, mid- 
dlings $67 
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WHEAT 
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Pacific Exports Rise 

Additional export sales were re- 
corded in the Pacific Northwest last 
week, mostly for June shipment. 
Egypt bought 10,000 tons white wheat 
for June shipment. Japan bought 
26,000 tons of the same class for 
June and one-half cargo of 11.5% 
protein. Pakistan was in the market 
for tenders on 30,000 tons of May- 
June white wheat, with acceptances 
scheduled for this week. India is ex- 
pected to take three cargoes in the 
near future, and Formosa two to 
three cargoes. Prices have firmed up, 
with the little free wheat remaining. 
Sales are being made out of accumu- 
lated stocks. Crop conditions are good 
to date. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Report in Canada 
On Distribution 
Of Boxcars Tabled 


OTTAWA — The report of the 
Bracken inquiry into railway boxcar 
distribution in Western Canada has 
been tabled in the House of Com- 
mons. The report recommended that 
the Canadian Wheat Board discard 
its “secret’’ formula for distribution. 
The report considered the formula 
complicated. 

Broadly, the report favors the ap- 
plication of a simple formula to dis- 
tribute boxcars among elevator com- 
panies in proportion to the percentage 
of grain handled by each company. 
It also gives the farmer freer choice 
of the elevator to which he wishes 
to deliver and recommends that this 
consideration should be included in 
the distribution of boxcars. The re- 
port urged the abolition of the prac- 
tice of embargoing shipments from 
full elevators at points where com- 
petitive houses still have space and 
continue to accept deliveries. It con- 
tended that this placed a hardship on 
the company that filled its elevator 
first and might earn more business 
if it were allowed to move grain out 
It further suggested that liaison 
between grain companies, the wheat 
board and railways could be much 
closer. 

“No matter how boxcars may be 
reshuffled among companies or among 
elevators at a given point the most 
that can be accomplished is a meas- 
ure of greater equity among the com- 
peting interests involved,”’ the report 
says 

“No procedure we may propose, no 
matter how well conceived or how 
widely accepted, will touch the basic 
cause of the present situation 

“Until sales are increased or pro- 
duction lessened, the present grain 
congestion facing western Canadian 
agriculture remains.” 
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Canada): 


August-March 


Total Wheat 
Bu 


160,253,735 
168,450,769 
152,046,536 
132,355,988 
145,771,567 
140,570,760 


1958-59 
1957-58 
1956-57 
1955-56 
1954-55 
1953-54 





Canadian Wheat, Flour Exports 


WINNIPEG— Export clearances of Canadian wheat and flour to all 
destinations for the first eight months of the present crop year with 
comparative figures for the previous five crop years follow (totals com- 
piled by the statistics branch of the Board of Grain Commissioners for 


Tota! wheat 

Tota! Fiour and Fiour 
u Bu 

23,831,471 184,085,206 
25,130,980 193,581,749 
23,706,266 175,752,802 
25,725,263 1$8,0861,25! 
26,960,580 172,732,147 
30,350,947 170.921, 707 








Retired Acreage 
In Conservation 
Reserve Reported 


WASHINGTON Retirement of 
whole farms under the conservation 
reserve of the soil bank to date is 
taking out of yearly production about 
2.3 million acres of basic crop acre- 
age allotments, the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture has announced 

The allotment acres represent about 
10% of the estimated 23 million acres 
of cropland expected to be included 
in the conservation reserve in 1959 
(13 million acres covered by appli- 
cations approved under the 1959 pro- 
gram and 10 million acres under con- 
tracts from earlier years). About half 
of this total program acreage is in 
the form of whole farms 

Reports Given 

On the basis of reports submitted 
by all agricultural stabilization and 
conservation county offices, the allot- 
ment acres retired under the whole 
farm program include 1.8 million 
wheat allotment acres, 439,000 cotton 
allotment acres, 57,780 peanut allot- 
ment acres, 7,650 tobacco allotment 
acres and 4,860 rice allotment acres 
Some additional allotment acreage 
will be retired under part-farm con- 
tracts, but the exact amount to be 
retired each year cannot be deter- 
mined because of the wide choice of 
crops that could be grown on the 
land not in the reserve 


In addition, 
will take out 


whole farm contracts 
of production 905,000 
acres which were assigned as corn 
allotments in 1958. (Beginning with 
the 1959 crop, allotments no longer 
apply to corn.) 
Since the average 
tract covers a period of 


soil bank con- 
five to six 





RELIEF FLOUR 
REQUESTED 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that offers have been requested to 
supply 25,008,100 Ib. flour and 9,759,- 
000 Ib. cornmeal for donation through 
domestic outlets. Offers are due by 4 
p.m. (EDT) May 6 for acceptance by 
12 noon (EDT) May 11. Of the 25 
million pounds flour, 21,244,900 Ib. 
will be 72% extraction all-purpose 
flour, 3,463,200 bread flour, and 300,- 
000 Ib. whole wheat flour. The 9.8 
million pounds of cornmeal may be 
either regular or degermed yellow 
cornmeal. Since Jan. 1, the USDA 
has purchased 415,733,400 Ib. flour 
and 154,770,000 Ib. cornmeal for 
USDA domestic and foreign donation 
programs, requiring approximately 
9.6 million bushels of wheat and 4.3 
million bushels of corn for process- 
ing. 





years, the “whole farm” land put into 
the conservation reserve will not be 
producing any crops for that length 
of time. This includes both the allot- 
ment land and land customarily de- 
voted to other crops 

USDA officials point out that this 
should help in holding down surpluses 
and should also reduce price support 
expenditures, since no price support 
commodities will be harvested from 
the “whole farms” in the program 


Program Outlined 

Under the conservation reserve, 
land placed in the reserve may not 
be used for crop production or grazing 
and must be devoted to an approved 
conservation use. USDA pays an an- 
nual rental for the land and pays part 
of the establishing the con- 
servation use. The annual rental rate 
per acre for a farm is based on the 
value of the land for the production 
of commodities customarily grown 
the cash rental rates in the area, and 
the incentive necessary to accomplish 
the program’s purposes 

Even though all eligible cropland 
on a farm is placed in the program 
under a whole farm contract, the 
house and any other building may 
still be occupied, and a home garden 
may be grown 

To encourage farmers to put whole 
farms in the soil bank under this 
arrangement, a maximum whole farm 
payment rate 10° higher than the 
regular rate was authorized for the 
1959 program 


cost of 


———SREAOD iS THE STAFF Fr ure 


Heavy Snowfall 
Improves Western 


Canadian Seedbed 


WINNIPEG—A heavy blanket of 
snow covered virtually all of Western 
Canada April 23-24 to a depth rang- 
ing from 2 to 14 in. Seeding 
were stopped and the heavy 
brought a halt to 
soil drifting over huge acreages of 
the southern Prairies. Soil in many 
regions was dust-dry as the result of 
depleted surface moisture and _in- 
adequate subsoil reserves 

With Western Canada’s 
improved by the wet, sloppy snow- 
fall, will expand 
rapidly in all areas this week unless 
retarded by further precipitation. Ad- 
ditional rains will be required 
soon for even germination and to 
promote healthy growth 

Moisture cenditions will determine 
the severity of weed growth, and pre- 
dictions at this time could be far out 
of line with actual infestation. Re- 
rardless of weather! condit ons in the 
next few 
per outbreak is expected in all three 
provinces with the heaviest infesta- 
tion occurring in Saskatchewan. In 
that province, the Provincial Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is prepared for 
the ‘hopper war and purchases of 
dieldrin for chemical control of the 
pest are placed at more than $1 mil 
lion. 


opel a- 
tions 


snowfall serious 


seedbed 


seeding operations 


good 


weeks, a serious grasshop- 


Experimental Miller 
Sought for USDA 
Pullman Laboratory 


PULLMAN, WASH.—The Western 
Wheat Quality Laboratory of the U.S 
Department of Agriculture is seeking 
an experimental miller 
an announcement by Dr. Mark A 
Barmore, laboratory director 

Applicants should have at le: a 
ree with a thorough 
training in the physical sciences or 
engineering, Dr. Barmore said. The 
person selected will be given a U.S 
civil service cl between a 
GS-7 (at $4,980 a year) and a GS-11 
depending upon his 
experence 
with a GS-7 chem- 
said rhe 
two 


according to 


bachelor des 


issification 


(at S7.030 a year) 
training and 
“He will work 
ist-miller D1 
primary responsibility of 
millers is to conduct the 
macro and micro milling for 
uation of the new 
submitted by plant 
develop new and improved 
of determining milling 


Barmore 
these 
necessary 
the eval 
selections 
and to 
methods 


wheat 


breeders 


characteris 


tics of small 


expect to 


samples 

“We obtain laboratory 
equipment to flour 
size and to fractionate it by physical 
impact 


reduce particle 


means. This is known as 
grinding and air classification equip 
ment. Preliminary information indi 
that our current commercial 
differ in 
and since we believe 


addition to milling 


cates 
varieties their reaction to 
this new process 
this is a coming 
have methods of 


processes, we must 


testing new selections to fit it 
Di Barmore said he is interested 
in corresponding with 


has an interest in the 


who 
and 


anyone 
position 
who meets the general requirements 
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NEW FIRM OPENS 
HOUSTON. |! Bennett has re 
new firm here, Ben 
ilizing in 
and forward 
Shell Bldg 


cently opened a 
nett F 
ocean freight 


ing His office is 617 


orwarding Co 
brokering 


speck 


Houston 2 


International 
Wheat 
Agreement 


Printed copies of the full text 
of the International Wheat Agree- 
ment which comes into effect Aug 
1, 1959, are now available. Single 
copies are priced at 50c each; 
prices for 10 to 25 copies are 40c 
and 26 to 100 copies, 35¢ 
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each 
each 
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The Northwestern Miller 


Post Office Box No. 67 
Minneapolis 40, Mina. 
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from wheat importing nations. Also 
in cooperation with wheat commis- 
sions in Kansas and Colorado, U.S. 
wheat representatives have been sta- 
tioned in Europe, South America and 
Asia. The Nebraska, Kansas and 
Colorado Wheat Commissions have 
sent U.S. wheat survey teams to 
Europe, South America, the Carib- 
bean Area, Asia and Africa in efforts 
to increase exports of U.S. hard win- 
ter wheat. As a result of these activi- 
ties, Mr. Sheffield said, ‘Considerable 
progress has been made toward im- 
proving the acceptance of U.S. Great 
Plains hard wheat and we know in- 
creased sales of U.S. wheat have oc- 
curred in several because of 
our efforts.” 

Since the Nebraska Wheat Re- 
sources Act went into effect on Sept 
18, 1955, through Oct. 31, 1958, Mr. 
Sheffield reported that wheat tax re- 
ceipts totaled $451,176.96. Total ex- 
penditures during this same period of 
time, including allocations of funds 
to projects through June 30, 1959, 
amounted to $428,522.17 leaving $22,- 
654.79 unallocated as of Nov. 1, 1958 
During the first three years of opera- 
tion, funds expended or allocated 
through June 30, 1959, were: Operat- 
ing expenses $89,598.50 or 19.9% ; De- 
$74,191.94 or 


cases 


velopment 
16.4% ; 


projects 


Utilization projects $23,674.11 
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or 5.2%; Marketing projects $227,- 
46607 or 504%; Promotional and 
Public Relations $13,591.10 or 3.0%; 
and Unallocated Funds as of Nov. 1, 
1958, $22,654.79 or 5.1%. 

Additional projects have been ini- 
tiated in 1959 and several others are 
being studied by the commission to 
attempt to help Nebraska wheat 
growers find answers to many of the 
perplexing problems which they face. 
Mr. Sheffield emphasized that the 
commission's program is designed to 
help every Nebraska wheat grower 
and he urged interested persons to 
write for a copy of the third annual 
report. 


—BREAD IS THE STAFF fr Lire 


STORAGE INCREASE 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA A 
total of more than 3.5 million bush- 
els grain storage capacity is under 
construction or now ready for use in 
five Oklahoma cities. In Altus, Mar- 
vin Slack and associates are com- 
pleting an 860,000 bu. plant. Also in 
Altus the Leger Mill has completed 
the addition of 530,000 bu. capacity 
to its plant. In El Reno the Jim E 
Smith Grain Co. is building a 600,- 
000 bu. unit to parallel a plant built 
last year. In Grandfield, R. M. & 
J. R. Heflin are adding a 500,000 bu 
addition to their 250,000 bu. plant 
In Kingfisher, Borelli Bros. will build 
an 805,000 bu. storage plant, and in 
Ryan, Okla., Dale Allen, Ringling, 
has begun construction on a 322,000 
bu. plant 
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USDA PURCHASES 
RELIEF FLOUR 


WASHINGTON—Purchase of 63,- 
694,350 Ib. flour for donation through 
domestic and foreign outlets was an- 
nounced April 24 by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Also purchased 
was 5,799,950 Ib. cornmeal. The flour 
total includes 3,395,000 Ib. for dona- 
tion through domestic outlets, 37,- 
719,350 Ib. for foreign donation 
through U.S. private welfare agencies 
and 22,580,000 Ib. for export to Italy 
under an International Cooperation 
Administration program. Prices paid 
ranged from $4.66 to $5.45 per hun- 
dred pounds depending on the kind of 
flour, type of packaging and delivery 
destination. 





Dunkin Welte 
To Head GEAPS 


PORTLAND— Dunkin Welte, Louis 
Dreyfus Co., Chicago, was elected 
president of the national Grain Ele- 
vator and Processing Superintendents 
at the 30th annual meeting of the 
organization here April 12-17. He suc- 
ceeds Kenneth Mecklem, Cargill, Inc., 
Portland 

Serving with Mr. Welte during the 
coming year will be George Spafford, 
Standard Milling Co., Kansas City, 
first vice president and Clifford Linde- 
man, Saskatchewan Wheat Pool, Port 
Arthur, Ont., Canada, second vice 
president 

New regional directors are Thomas 
Dean, Portland; Carle Baker, Hutch- 
inson, Kansas; Dan Nygaard, Buffalo; 
Al Collins, Minneapolis, and Wilfred 
Sutton, Philadelphia. 

Mr. Welte assumed office at the 
convention banquet when he was in- 
troduced to the 400 members and 
their wives from scattered sections of 
the U.S. and Canada. 

Sanitary measures for protecting 
large stockpiles of grain were empha- 
sized by Joseph Goetzinger, Norris 
Grain Co., Chicago. He said that “mil- 
lions of bushels of grain are declared 
unfit for human consumption because 
of foreign elements that have entered 
the grain piles.’ He explained that 
careless handling of grain, specifically 
at the farm, is responsible. Rodents, 
birds and other animal life gain ac- 
cess to unprotected grain, he said. 

W. J. Hooper, Farmers Grain Co- 
operative, Ogden, Utah, said the solu- 
tion is in educating the farmer. “The 
county agent and the farm organiza- 
tions should instruct the farmer to 
better safeguard his crop,” he said 


BREAD is OF Llre—— 


Continental’s Sales, 


Net Income Increase 

RYE, N.Y.—Sales, operating profit 
and net income of Continental Baking 
Co. and subsidiaries all showed sub- 
stantial increases in the first quar- 
ter of 1959 over the comparable pe- 
riod of 1958. Because of the increase 
of 286,603 shares during 1958, in- 
come a common share was exactly 
the same at 95¢, R. Newton Laughlin, 
Continental's president, reported to 
shareholders 

Sales increased to $93,204,732, a 
new all-time high for a first quar- 
ter, from $76,782,218 in 1958. Oper- 
ating profit, after provision for fed- 
eral income taxes of $2,275,000, rose 
to $2,008,624. Last year’s figure, after 
federal tax provision of $1,790,000, 
amounted to $1,729,661. Net income 
was $1,959,235 for first quarter 1959 
compared with $1,681,977 in first 
quarter 1958. 
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Pacific Northwest 
Growers Organize 


Wheat Association 


PORTLAND—tThe Western Wheat 
Assn. has been formed by wheat 
growers leagues of Oregon, Wash- 
ington and Idaho. Officials say the 
new organization will operate in 
both foreign and domestic markets 
State wheat commissions will carry 
on their work, but the new organ- 
ization will probably take over some 
of their functions and will eliminate 
duplication of effort. No specific plans 
were announced immediately but all 
member groups will contribute finan- 
cial support. 

The following were elected direc- 
tors: 

Oregon: Ronald Rew, Pendleton, 
and Frank Tubbs, both of the 
gon Wheat Growers League; Paulen 
Keseberg, Wasco, and Morris Wilson, 
Condon, both of the Oregon Wheat 
Commission. 

Washington: Don Schmick, Colfax, 
and Otto Amen, Ritzville, both of the 
Washington Association of Wheat 
Growers; Chet Stonecipher, Waits- 
burg, and Vern Barber, Ephrata 
both of the Washington Wheat Com- 
mission 

Idaho: Hal Edwards, Tekoa, and 
Rex Ard, Rexburg, both of the Idaho 
Wheat Growers Assn.; Charles Gab- 
by, Lewiston, and Jeff Condie, Pres- 
ton, both of the Idaho Wheat Com- 
mission 
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Canadian 
Review. 


Export Totals 
Reported 


March exports of Canadian wheat 
and flour, aggregating 21,119,418 bu 
and including 2,540,721 bu. in the 
form of flour, increased the cumula- 
tive total for the first eight months 
of the current crop year to 184,085,- 
000 bu. This was 9.5 million bushels 
under the comparative total a year 

o, but well ahead of the same eight 
month totals for the preceding four 
years. The August-March aggregate 
included 23,831,471 bu. in the form 
of flour and, according to latest fig- 
ures released by the statistics branch 
of the Board of Grain Commissioners, 
compares with 25,130,980 in the same 
months of last year, and 23,706,266 
bu. as flour two years ago 

The eight-month flour total showed 
the equivalent of 15,020,000 bu 
shipped to British Commonwealth 
countries and of this 8,693,000 went to 
the U.K.; 1,371,000 to Ceylon; 1,078,- 
000 to Jamaica, and 1,016,000 bu. to 
Trinidad-Tobago 

Clearances of Canadian flour to 
other destinations included the equiv- 
alent of 2,756,000 bu. to the Philippine 
Islands: 1,111,000 to U.S.; 758,000 to 
Venezuela, and 558,000 bu. as flour to 
Japan. From the beginning of August 
to the end of March, Canadian flour 
was shipped to 66 different destina 
tions 

During the same period wheat 
cleared to 40 countries with the U.K 
62,417,612 bu.; India 262; 
Africa 4,159,922, and 2,326,542 

Pakistan. Small exports to 
Rhodesia, Hong Kong 


taking 5,560 
South 
bu to 
Malta, Bar- 
bados and Leeward-Windward Islands 
were included in the agg 
75.028.000 bu shipped to all 
Commonwealth countries 
The second largest total for the 
eight months was 24,197,0: bu 
Japan. Germany was next 


rregate ol 
British 


cleared to 
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and took 23,620,154, while 7,722,000 
cleared to Belgium; 7,087,000 to the 
Netherlands; 3,487,294 to Switzer- 
land: 2.958.626 to Ireland: 2,676,446 
to Norway; 2,004,000 to Austria; 1,- 
960,000 to the U.S. for domestic con- 
sumption and milling in bond; 1,905,- 
090 to Venezuela, while the Philip- 
pine Islands and France each import 
ed slightly more than 1 million bushels 
Canadian wheat during the August 
March period 


Grain Stocks 
Decrease 


Total stocks of the five major Ca 
nadian grains in all North American 
positions at March 31, 1959 
estimated at 1,177.6 million 
compared with 1,372.9 million 
same date in 1958, the record 1,5 
million set in 1957 and the 10-year 
average (1949-58) of 1,042.9 million 
bushels. The figures were released re 
cently by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics 


were 
bushels 


Total stocks of Canadian wheat at 
the end of March were estimated at 
706.8 million ee compared with 
815,817,000 a year ago, and the rec 
ord of 904.4 millioh on the same date 
in 1957. Rye stocks at 11.8 million 
bushels were substantially below last 
vear's 16.4 million and the 
26 million bushels held in 1954 

March-end stocks, of oats in all posi 
tions, estimated at 244.4 million bush 
considerably 
vear’s 310.6 million and the 
ord of 393.5 million 
stocks at 201.3 million 
also below the 1958 
million and the 1954 record of 
million bushels. Stocks of flaxseed at 
13.3. million bushels were = slightly 
the 1958 level of 13 million but 
well below the 1957 level of 17.1 mil 
lion bushels 


record of 


below last 
1943 rec- 
bushels. Barley 


els were 


bushels were 
level of 217 


above 


farm-held 
marketable grain 
feed and 
grains as 


Estimated totals of 
stocks, including 
plus quantities for 
reserves, of the five majo 
at March 31, 1959 
figures follow 


seed 
with comparative 


March 31, March3!, Average 
959 1958 949-58 
thousands of bushels 

Wheat ) 451,100 316,600 
Oats 5 0 262,000 200 
Barley ! 0 53,800 
Rye 10,400 
Flaxseed 0 


Totals 


Exports for Week 


Show Increase 


Canada’s export movement of 
wheat and flour for the 
April featured by an increase 
of more than 30% in both commodi 
ties over the previous week and car 
ried the agg total to 
bu. The week previous the figure 
3,985,000 bu 


week ended 
23 was 


9,772,001 


evate 


was 


The latest compilation included 1,- 
199.00) bu. in the form, of flour and 
of this 91,000 cleared to International 
Wheat A countries. Seven 
lays earlier the major total was equal 
to 794,000 bu. in the form of flour and 
included only 54,000 bu. for IWA 


greement 


destinations. A good share of the 
was reported worked to the U.K 

IWA wheat clearances climbed 
sharply to 2,581,000 bu. and included 
1,665,000 bu. for Germany—the larg- 
est weekly to that country 
Other clearances 
$41,000 bu. for South Africa 
73,000 for Norway and the remaining 
2,000 bu. for Honduras. Class 2 wheat 
shipments 
U.K 


flour 


novement 
in a very long time 


listed 


destinations 
1L.048.00K 


2649 O00 


listed _ five 
ports were to receive 
bu.; Japan Ecuador 
Venezuela while the remain 


ing 75,000 bu. cleared to Belgium 


515.00 


85.000 


Oats Movement 
Disappointing 


Despite 
million bushels in 


exports of more than 1 
March, the 
ment of Canadi: oats overseas and 
to the U.S. in the current 


disappointing 


move- 


crop year! 
remains compared with 
a year ago. For the eight months end 
ing in Mat ch the total export movement 
was only 5,164,200 bu. compared with 
16,150,979 bu. in the same period of 
the 195% 
exports ccol ! the statistics 
branch of the Board of 
onlv SO7.000 In 
while the compat 
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million above a year ago, but stocks 
in CCC owned bins at 578 million 
bushels declined 40 million. Total 
stocks in off-farm positions were 1,176 
million bushels of which about 1,115 
million were government owned or un- 
der warehouse loan. Stocks on farms 
at 1,816 million bushels were 135 mil- 
lion above a year earlier. CCC loans 
on farm stored corn, including reseals 
and purchase agreements, outstand- 
ing March 31 covered 450 million 
bushels compared with 360 million on 
March 15, 1958. Disappearance of 
corn from all storage positions dur- 
ing the January-March quarter was 
a record 934 million bushels and well 
above the 803 million bushels for the 
same quarter a year earlier. 

Oats stored in all positions on April 
1 totaled 667 million bushels—nearly 
12% more than a year earlier and the 
record for the date. Farm 
588 million bushels were 
9% higher than a year earlier and 
above any year of record available 
back to 1926. Stocks in off-farm posi- 
tions totaled 79 million bushels, near- 
ly two-fifths larger than a year ago 
but 7% below the record April 1, 1956, 
stocks. Oats under loan to or owned 
by CCC amounted to 17% of the to- 
tal stocks compared with 11% a year 
earlier. Disappearance of oats during 
the first three months of 1959 amount- 
ed to 382 million bushels—about 16% 
more than during the same quarter in 
1958 

The supply of barley in all storage 
positions on April 1 was a record high 
of 288 million bushels for the date 
compared with the previous record a 
year earlier of 263 million bushels 
Holdings on farms were a record 151 
above a year 


largest of 


stocks at 


million bushels— 1% 
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earlier. Off-farm stocks at 137 mil- 
lion bushels were also a record—21% 
above April, 1958. Interior mills, ele- 
vators and warehouses held 85 mil- 
lion bushels or 2% less than the rec- 
ord a year ago. Terminal elevators 
held a record total of 44 million bush- 
els. About three-fifths of the April 1 
stocks were under loan to or owned 
by CCC, about the same proportion 
as a year ago. Total disappearance of 
barley during the January-March 
quarter was 102 million bushels, com- 
pared with 96 million for this period 
last year. 

Sorghum grain stocks in all stor- 
age positions April 1 were 613 mil- 
lion bushels, far above the previous 
record of 425 million for the date a 
year earlier. Stocks in interior mills, 
elevators and warehouses, at 382 mil- 
lion, were 151 million above a year 
earlier and terminal stocks at 126 
million increased 29 million. Stocks 
in all off-farm positions were 510 
million bushels of which 497 million 
were government owned or under 
warehouse loan. Farm stocks at 102 
million bushels were 5 million above 
a year earlier with nearly half under 
CCC farm loan and purchase agree- 
ment 

Soybean stocks of 323 million bush- 
els in all storage positions on April 1 
were the largest of record for the 
date and a fourth larger than a year 
earlier, the previous record. Farm, 
terminal, processor and elevator and 
warehouse stocks were all above 
April 1, 1958, and record for the date 

Flaxseed stocks in all storage po- 
sitions on April 1 totaled 24.4 million 
bushels. This was more than one-half 
larger than the record low 15.6 mil- 
lion bushels on hand a year earlier. 
Off-farm stocks of 10.8 million bush- 
els were only a fourth above a year 
ago but farm stocks were nearly 
double. Nearly two-thirds of the total 
stocks on hand April 1 were under 
government ownership or loan 
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Advertisements in this department are 15¢ per word; minimum 
charge, $2.25. (Count six words for signature.) Add 20¢ per inser- 
tion for forwarding of replies if keyed to office of publication. Situa- 
tion Wanted advertisements will be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for keyed replies. Display Want Ads 
$7 per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash with order. 


v 


v v 





HELP WANTED 
v 





Assistant Baking 
Technologist 


Major flour miller has excellent opportunity 
for graduate (BS or MS) cereal chemist 
with 1 to 3 yeors' commercial baking ex- 
erience or training. Initial r sibilities 
involve experimental baking and some cus- 
tomer service work. Additional responsi- 
bility benefit program. Write Box 4755 
iving full background. All replies con- 
idential. The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 40, Minn. 














Use MILLER Want Ads for Results 





MISCELLANEOUS 
v 


PLANT 
LIQUIDATIONS 


Let Ross, Inc., handle sale of your | 
equipment and properties large or sma 
anywhere. Largest machinery dealer in 
the U. S. on feed, flour, corn and proc- 
essing equip t. No ti will sell 
or purchase, immediate sonal apprais- 
al, highest prices. Complete ts, mony 
items needed now. Over 2, items in 
stock. If it's mill machinery 


Call — Write 
ROSS, INC. 
12 N.E. 28th St. 
Oklahoma City, Oklo. 








JA 8-2132 














Experienced milling or chemical engineer for process engineering with particular em- 
phosis on the production of wheat products, sorghum products, and animal mixed feeds; 
to work with operating personnel in a staff department on planning and designing pro- 





duction equipment; and to follow up on 


with Sp 


—S'P 


Minneapolis with moderate travel. Salary open. 


Milling or chemical engineer with a minimum of 3 to 5 yeors' experience in produc- 
tion management and 3 to 5 years’ experience in the construction and design of mixed 


and start up. Based in 


leh | 


and definite willingness to live 





feed plants. Prefer quaint 
in Mexico City. Salary open. 


532, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 





Apply in confidence to: Employment Manager, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., P. O. Box 


ery 











COMMENT 


(Continued from 


page 3) 





reasons peculiar to themselves, are 
marking up prices, and in so doing 
are merely postponing the day of 
reckoning when ultimately those mar- 
kets must reflect the supply condition 
and the world and domestic buying 
power and requirements—modified of 
course by weather conditions this 
crop year. 

This report on corn loan commit- 
ments can be described as little less 
than a stunner. There appear to be 
slightly more than 330 million bushels 
of 1958 crop corn committed to the 
loan program. Withdrawals from the 
loan program of corn amount to more 
than 3.5 million bushels 

Current cash corn prices are now 
more attractive than the loan pro- 
gram—the low loan program which, 
according to USDA, has amounted to 
about 40% of non-compliance loan 
farmers. 

Trade sources in Washington argue 
that the full loan commitment at the 
current high price levels for cash and 
futures market deliveries of corn can- 
not persuade any major further com- 
mitments into the USDA loan pro- 
gram 

Corn Belt farmers appear to be 
holding their corn. They may be in- 
fluenced by the pig crop outlook for 
this year, and by the zooming demand 
for soybean meal which again this 
month shows a record-making crush 

Now may be the time of decision 


as to commodity market prices 
Uncle Sam holds a huge surplus of 
most all grains, and a high level of 
soybeans. 

The economy seems to be zooming 
along at a fast pace. Demand for 
consumer products is firm to good. 
Consumers are not resisting higher 
price levels for prepared, ready-to- 
eat foods. Consumer income is mov- 
ing into higher ground 

The federal government is 
ously making aid available to distress 
areas in the form of relief distribu- 
tion of surplus commodities 


gener- 


But, nevertheless, supplies of agri- 
cultural commodities are increasing 
For example, USDA, according to its 
report this week, now holds at re-seal 
farm levels more than 25 million 
bushels of the 1955 crop corn and 
nearly 50 million bushels of 1956 crop 
corn. 

Returning to the corn loan 
mitment for the period ending March 
31, 1959, of slightly more than 330 
million bushels, it is evident that cash 
and futures market prices are an at- 
traction for corn loan participants to 
withdraw their commodity from the 
loan program 


com- 


This situation seems to add up to 
the conclusion that the corn market 
is topping, and the forward look is 
to lower prices—an observation that 
obviously may be modified by the new 
crop outlook. 

But, nevertheless, the entire 
modity price structure is undermined 
by the surplus in the USDA stock- 
pile. 


com- 
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Service Headquarters 


The Northwestern Miller efers advertisers: 


Exclusive Lists 





The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 


Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details . . 


List Services available to advertisers have 
for years been an important part of The North- 
western Miller Service Program. 


Principal feature of the service is the List of 
Flour Mills in the United States and Canada. 
Published revisions of this 
list are based upon the cu- 
mulative record maintained 
by The Northwestern Miller 
and upon information de- 
rived from current general 
questionnaires to the indus- 
try. Mills are listed by state 
or provincial location and 
: there is a general alphabeti- 
cal index. Ownership is indicated and, where 
appropriate, the headquarters location of a 
milling group is given. Capacity of each U‘S. 
mill is stated in sacks of 100 lb., of each 
Canadian mill in barrels of 196 lb., on the 
basis of 24-hour operation. Kind of power and 
grain storage capacity is also furnished when 
available. 








Separate listings of flour blending plants, 
rye mills, dry corn mills, buckwheat mills 
and durum mills in the United States are 
appended to the list of wheat flour mills. 


In addition to the printed lists, special lists 
are prepared to meet special requests from ad- 





Proof of a job well done . 


“The List of Flour Mills is a wonderful 
service to your advertisers and a directory 
that we use almost daily.”—A Kansas City 
grain company executive.* 


“The List of Flour Mills is of much inter- 
est and value to us and the book is in the 
customary quality tradition of The North- 
western Miller.’"—A Southwest milling 
firm official.* 


“The information contained in the List 
of Mills has always been of value to us 
in the many years you have been furnish- 
ing it."—A milling company executive.* 


*Original letters available on request. 


vertisers. This list service is a part of the ex- 
tensive service program of The Northwestern 
Miller, which also includes: 


® The Northwestern Miller, the weekly 
news magazine serving the milling in- 
dustry and the grain trade 

@ The library, for reference and research 
Bulletins, exclusive service-to-adver- 
tisers 


Special Services, to meet advertisers’ 
needs 


Published Every Week for the 
Flour Industry and Grain Trade 





Miller 











2501 Wayzata Bivd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


BRANCH orrices: New York, Chicago, Kansas City 
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INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 


The index of advertisers is provided as a service to readers and advertisers. The publisher does not assume any liability for errors or omissions. 








Abilene Flour Mills Co ; Fant Milling Co 18 La Grange Mills 14 Rodney Milling Co. . 
Acme-Evans Co., Inc Farquhar Bros 3 Lake of the Woods Mig Runciman Milling Co 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co Ferguson Fumigants, Inc Co., Ltd. . Russel, D. T., & Baird, Ltd 
Amber Milling Division Fisher-Faligatter Mig. Co Leitte, E. H., Co. Russell-Miller Milling Co 
Amendt Milling Co Fisher Fiouring Mills Co Lexington Mill & Elevator Russell Milling Co 
American Cyanamid Co Flexo Products, Inc Lindsey-Robinson & Co., Inc 
American Flours, Inc Flour Mills of America Loken & Co . 
American Molasses Fiuidizer Co., The . Luchsinger, Meurs & Co St. Louis Flour Mills 

(Nulomoline Div.) Fiynn, John M., Co Lykes Bros. Steamship Co Scott, Mungo, Ltd. 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc Fode, Troels ... , Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc lh tus _ Inc A man who celebrated a little too 
pen akan = y ag ey ey Milling Co., Ltd Simon-Carter Co. . ; much one night woke up in the hospi- 

Products Corp et Foster a elter Co. ....... McCabe Grain Co ——— tal next day, and saw his friend sit- 
Association of Mill & Elevator ranco, Francis M McConnell Reid, Ltd by . - 

Mutual Insurance Companies Fuller Co Madsen, Ofte Skandinavisk Mel-Import ting be side his bed 
Atkinson Milling Co Madsen. Rud Smith, J. ~~ - —, Inc “What happened?” he asked 

General American Maple Leaf Mig. Co., Ltd sw gy _ ve “Well,” began his friend, “last night 
Bartlett & Co Transportation Corp Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd Springfield’ Milling Gorp een nage te 7 dak 
Baxter, A. E., Engineecing Co General Mills, Inc Cover Marsh & McLennan, Inc Ste adaed Asc ~ you had quite a load on and went to 
Bey State Milling Co. Gillespie Gros, Ltd Mennel Milling Gc nenetercem Stendard tiles Ge. ....... a window, stepped over the sill, and 
d Foundr Machine lassline ul torage nn tin ° : 
Seordeigne Mills Globe Milling Co : Merck & Co., Inc. ee yy Co announced you were going to fly 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co Goffe & Carkener, Inc MIAG Northamerica, Inc +d r" Che me “ty around town.” 
Bjornstad, Asbjorn P Goldschmidt, Carl, Ltd Miller Publishing Co., The .. Stale & Ge Lhd. ae ee “hod ws lidn’ ; “ 
Siake J. MH Gooch Mig. & Elev. Co Miner-Hillard Milling Co a Seon Grain Co And you didnt try to stop me 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc Granu-flow Systems, Inc Montana Flour Mills Co 2 St ate Sa: Ciealn te ; cried the injured man. 
Bowsher, N. P Co Great Star Fiour Mills, Ltd Montgomery Co., The Strisik, S R Cc “To be rfe lv frank.” his friend 
Brey & Sharpless Greenbank, H. J., & Sons Moore-Lowry Flour Mills, Inc a © — 2. o be per ect y frank, his tnmen¢ 
Brolite Co ; Green's Milling Co Morris, Cliff H., & Co ‘caus Samara Co. replied, “last night I really thought 
Brown's Hungarian Corp Grippeling & Verkley Morrison Milling Co ll P : 
Buhler Mills, Inc Morten Milling Co 
wd y gh mt Co Habel, Armbruster & Meyeraht Prees Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp ¢?¢ 
ulsing es a Larsen Co Tennant & Hoyt Co Bers are tl : , +} 
Burke, E. J , ° Harris, Upham & Go ennenee Site, Oo Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Inc ars are something which, if you 
Surres Mills, tne Heide, _aary, noo iaruas National Yeas! Gers Tidewater Crain Co es go into too many of, you are apt to 
inri nvel : obler, Erns raber, Inc . * 
Cahokia Flour Co oe lle “Roche, Inc en fae Tol-O-Matic, Inc Spat come out singing a few of, and maybe 
Calhoun Beach Hotel Holland Engraving Co New Century Co Toledo Scale Co . land behind some of. 
Twin City Machine Co o ° e 


Cargill, Inc Homogenette, Inc ‘ New Era Milli Cc 
Centennial Mills, Inc Hotel Sherman Herenbare 4 Belsheim 
Chambers, John C., Co Hubbard Milling Co Norris Grain Co 8 ‘ > —. nteom 4 
Charlick, Wm., Ltd Hudson Pulp & Paper Co Norton. Willis. Go Uhimann Grain Co Funny, isn’t it—how it takes about 
Chase Bag Co Hunter Milling Co Nor-Vell. Inc.’ United Grain Growers, Ltd 30 +20 minutes to introduce the man who 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co Sagadal Maur Garvice Bivaion Urban, George, Milling Co : 3 
Checkerboard Grain Co ios OF teen tee needs no introduction 
Church & Dwight 0° Imbs, J. F., Milling Co Cover ry r 
Cohen, Felix, N. V Industrial Overseas Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders 33 
Cohen H of Co Ltd Yochnicel, Corp ven ae 2 eg. oly ‘ In the championship match of the 
~oleman, avid, c ndustria rocesses, Inc ilvie Fi Mill t an aibeek's Hande nial . ; 
Colorado Milling & Elev. Co Inter-Continental Grain Co ++ pte , * y+ a ig “ Verhoeff & Zoon's, Handel- marble tournament, one little boy 
Columbia-Southern Chemical International Mig. Co...Cover Olin Mathieson Chem. Corp maatschappy ea missed an easy shot and let slip with 
Corp International Paper Co Osieck & Co Victor Chemical Works a real cuss word. 
Vreeswyk, Gebroeders ; “George!”’ called the preacher from 


Commander-Larabee Mig. Co Interstate Grain Corp Vis, P. C., & Co 
Consolidated oa aww Co Ismert-Hincke Milling Co ee ee 
Continental Grai : - 
Corralloy Too! ‘Co. . —— ag ye Eas My the sidelines, “what do little boys 
oventry, Sh arc Jackson, Gilbert, Co., Inc aul, F. ' ein Gros., Inc / een y . ome eat Se 
Sonne Liars Cos ‘ Jeeger Frank Milling Co Peek Bros Wall-Rogasky Mig. Co who swear when they are playing 
_— Jennison, W. J., Co Penn, William, Flour Co Wallace & Tiernan Inc marbles turn into?” 
J Wook. R.. & Son Pfizer, Chas., & Co , Cover peetiocggit: ws : 
DCA Food Industries, Inc yh ' Pillman & Phillips Watson & Philip, Ltd Golfers,”’ came the prompt reply 
anen ' te ohansen, Anth., & Co : ; 
Dannen Mills c yer feket & & Pillsbury Co., The Weber Flour Mills Co 
D2 Compan ohnson-Herber ° ; e e o 
aw i my Senes-Hatteleater Goast. Co Prater Pulverizer Co Weller, B. 1., Co. ....seee- 
i n , ° 
Dixie-Portland Flour’ Go Justesen, Brodr Pratt, &. C ba oe ag Cooperative Two young fellows were walking 
D ag oe & oe. N. V e Western Canada Flour Mills down the street one pitch black night 
Doty Technical Laboratories Kansas Milling ° Quaker Oats Co Co., Ltd s : ed 5 ; : ad 
Dowagiac Mig. Co Kelly-Erickson Co Western Star Mill Go One of the boys had a flashlight with 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., In Kelly, William, Milling Co Western Waterproofing Co him, and he pointed it upwards and 
Dunwoody Industrial Inst Kent, Percy, Bag Co Rademaker, H. J. B. M West Virginia Pulp & Ne > swite f : ‘ 
lation WS. & Sens aoe tee ene A Meet Co llc , turned on the switch. A brilliant 

Eastern Canada Flour King Midas Flour Mills Red Wing Milling Co Wichita Flour Mills, Inc beam of light resulted. He turned to 
Mills. Ltd King Milling Co Republic Flour Mills Williams Bros. Co > or boy ; - “T’ll o > 
Eckhart Milling Co Kiwi Coders Corp Richardson, James, & Williams, H. R., Mill the othe boy and said: “I'll give you 
Einfuhrhandel Mannheim Knappen Milling Co Sons, Ltd 3 Supply Co . oe a dollar if you can climb all the way 
Er 
E 


you could do it!” 


itoleter Division Koerner, John E.. & Co Robin Hood Fiour Mills, Ltd Witsenburg, M., Jr N. V up that beam.” 
vans Milling Co., In Kwik Lok Corp. . Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc TI nd boy } tated { 
re second DO resitatec or a min- 


ute and then refused. “I know you, 


Buy and Sell Through Miller Want Ads in ea st as 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A. Tress, Pres. 


aor Siaran, Five Pres Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


Joun STRATTON, 























Francis J. Firzpatrick, Vice Pres. 


F, L. Rosensury, Secretary St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 
Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and AIl Grains 


with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 





Main Office 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CurisToPHER Harris, Treas. & Mer. 
Corby Building St. Joseph, 
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Bay STATE 
MILLING Co 


BAY STATE MILLING COMPANY, 
MILLING FLOUR EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR BAKERS, USES 


W&T Flour lreatmer 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 





25 MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





..What shall he eat? 


White bread and butter.’ 


Mother’s voice, reading about Little Tommy 
Tucker, is just one of the hundreds of childhood 
experiences that make bread one of the earliest, 
and most important, forces in every human life. 

Unlike thousands of other seeming essentials 
for living, bread has never lost its hold upon 
people in the uncounted millenniums since man 


first discovered the arts of milling and baking. 

General Mills believes that bread’s tremendous 
franchise in human hearts and minds will never 
disappear as long as bread itself keeps pace with 
the ever rising standards of the American people. 


General 


Mills 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 





